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Washington, D. C., February 15, 1909. 


To All Members International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers : 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: Owing to the fact that a large number of 

communications from Local Unions of Electrical Workers are being received 
at this office requesting information relative to the controversy among the 
Electrical Workers, it is deemed advisable to present for your knowledge a 
short synopsis by Organizer M. Grant Hamilton, who was appointed at the 
Denver Convention of the American Federation of Labor to assist in the 
carrying out of the agreement entered into by the opposing factions in the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. It is as follows : 


Springfield, III., February 12, 1909. 

Samuel Gompers, Esq., 

President American Federation of Lahor. 

. Dear Sir and Brother: Agreeable to your request I herewith transmit to you 

a condensed statement of my efforts to adjust the controversy existing in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 

After my appointment by you as arbiter an agreement was entered Into and 
signed by both sides to the controversy. (This agreement was reproduced in full and 
is incorporated in the official decision reached by the Executive Council, which has 
been sent to all local unions of the Electrical Workers.) Immediately after the ad- 
journment of the convention at Denver I proceeded to Springfield, 111., to assist the 
signers of the agreement in carrying out the provisions of the same. 

This agreement stipulated that all suits and other court proceedings should at 
once cease, implying that all hostilities should immediately be discontinued. This 
proved not to be the case. The agreement was signed November 20, but as soon as 
F. .T. Sullivan could reach Springfield action was taken by himself and J. W. Murphy 
to stop the payment of checks issued in Denver by Secretary Peter W. Collins, and 
these checks went to protest on November 25. The checks having been indorsed by 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, after the signing 
of the Denver agreement, the side represented by J. J. Reid and others directly re- 
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pudiated the good offices of the American Federation of L»abor, and made it apparent 
that Reid and his associates had no regard, not only for the agreement which had 
been signed by them, but also for the integrity of the American Federation of Labor. 

This action was clearly in defiance of the letter and spirit of the agreement, and 
clearly indicated that there was no desire on the part of the side represented by Reid 
to carry out its provisions to re-unite the Brotherhood. 

The agreement made provision that President Gompers should select a bank 
wherein the funds of the organization should be deposited. The Lincoln National 
Bank was designated in accordance therewith. 

Immediately upon the selection of this bank F. J. Sullivan point blank refused 
to accept, attaching no reasons therefor that were tangible or cogent. 

All suits at law or in equity were to be withdrawn immediately. 

The side represented by J. J. Reid and others utterly refused to carry out this 
provision. In fact, not only have they ignored the letter and spirit of the agreement, 
but have instituted new suits as late as last month (January), J. J. Reid having 
admitted this fact before the Executive Council at its last session. 

Every possible effort was made to have these suits withdrawn by the Reid side. 
I met in conference at Cleveland, Ohio, with J. J. Reid, Louis Geib, Oliver Myers, 
together with F. J, McNulty and Peter W. Collins, in the office of the attorneys for 
Geib and Myers. Geib had instituted the suit tying up the organization's funds in 
Cleveland. Myers had filed a cross petition to release a portion of the funds. After 
a thorough discussion of the agreement Reid, Geib, and Myers repudiated the agree- 
ment against the interest of the Electrical Workers and best judgment of the highest 
tribunal of labor. 

The convention which was to have been held on January 18, 1909, in pursuance 
of the agreement, failed in the I’eferendum, and consequently could not be held legally. 

According to the terms of the agreement, however, I notified both sides that 
efforts must at once be made to secure another call for a convention. 

To this not a single word has been heard from the side represented by Reid. In 
fact, no attempt was made to carry into effect that provision by Reid and his 
associates. 

On the other hand, McNulty and Collins furnished me with the requisite number 
of calls from Local Unions in five separate districts to call for a referendum on 
holding a convention. Upon the complete failure of the Reid side, however, to act in 
this matter, I advised that the Local Unions be requested to withdraw their petitions 
for the referendum to hold a special convention. This for the reason that nothing 
could be accomplished with only one side to the controversy represented at a special 
convention. 

During the negotiations my efforts were exerted to the end that the agreement 
be complied with by both sides. It became my duty, however, to inform you that 
the side represented by Reid failed in every particular, save one, to comply, and that 
one exception was that Sullivan did submit what was claimed to be a roster of the 
Local Unions holding allegiance to him and his associates. Aside from the exception 
noted not a single attempt was made to redeem the obligations entered into, and were 
it possible the Reid side became more hostile and bitter than before the agreement 
was signed. 

On the other hand. President McNulty and Secretary Collins complied with every 
provision of the agreement, and in every other way aided to the best of their ability 
in an effort to reach an amicable adjustment. 

There is one matter which is of so much importance that I deem it advisable 
that every local union of Electrical Workers should be informed upon the same. 

Reid, Sullivan, and ethers, make claim that the convention held in St. Louis was 
legal. That they are in doubt that the convention was legal is best evidenced by the 
fact that they have instituted suits in the courts to determine that very issue. 

There is approximately $83,000 tied up by litigation in Cleveland, and also about 
$3,000 in a Springfield, 111., bank. Reid and his associates declare that this money will 
revert to the side which he represents as a result of the suits instituted. It is 
unnecessary for me to make any argument why this statement is incorrect. 
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It can be taken for granted, no matter how extravagant the claims of Reid and 
his associates, that the money now tied up by litigation will finally be AWAKDliD 
to tlie organization recognized. l>y the American Federation of Eabor and 
officered at the present time by McNulty, Collins and McFadden. 

Yours fraternally, 

M. Grant Haimilton, 

General Organizer^ A. F, of L, 

The above report of Organizer Hamilton is accurate in every particular 
and therefore all Local Unions should at once align themselves with the bona 
fide International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of which Frank J. 
McNulty is president; Peter W. Collins, secretary, and J. E. McCadden, treas- 
urer, to the end that unity and material progress may be achieved. The in- 
terests of the Electrical Workers must be protected, and the attempt to dis- 
sipate the funds of the organization by endless litigation effectually stamped 
out that one comprehensive Brotherhood of Electrical Workers may be re- 
stored and maintained. 

Fraternally yours, 

( Seal ) Sam ^l Gompers, 

Attest : President American Federation of Labor, 

Frank ]\Iorrison, 

Secretary American F e deration of Labor. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 10, 1909. 
2Ir. Peter IV. Collins, Sec. I. B. E, W., 
Springfield, III. 

Dear Sir and Bro.: — 

The action of the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of D. was read at the meet- 
ing of the Building Trades Council of 
Newark, N. J., on the above date, and 
after a very general discussion it was 
unanimously indorsed, and all locals in- 
structed to give full support to your or- 
ganization. Hoping this action will be 
of interest, and wishing you full success 
ill your efforts, we are, 

Yours fraternally. 

The Bcildino Trades Council 
OF Newark, N. J. 
iNATii. Bonnel, Sec’y. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 10, 1909. 

To the Officers and Members of Local — 
of I. B. E. W. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: — 

Pursuant to instructions from the gen- 
eral office of the National Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, in compliance with the decision 
rendered by the American Federation of 
Labor yegarding the I. B. E. W, inter- 
national, and in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wish of the convention of the 
State Building Trades Council of Cali- 
fornia, held in Santa Rosa, beginning the 
11th ult., please be advised that all as- 
sociation with any organization presumed 
to be of national or international char- 
acter other than that presided over by 


P. J. McNulty and Peter W. Collins, by 
your local, is strenuously prohibited, and 
you are requested, in the event of such 
relationship now existing, to sever the 
same at as early a date as possible. 

Believing that you will give this matter 
your usual prompt attention and comply 
with the law as laid down by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the National 
liuilding Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the State 
Building Trades Council of California, I, 
with best and sincerest wishes for your 
future success, have the honor to remain. 
Yours very sincerely and fraternally, 

P. H. McCarthy, 

President State Building Trades Council 
of California. 


Newark, N, J., Feb. 16, 1909. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Dear Sir and Bro.: — At the regular 
convention of the New Jersey State Coun- 
cil of the B. T. D. of the A. F. of L. 
notice of the action taken by the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. on the 
trouble existing in your organization 
caused by a few disgruntled members of 
your craft and what has developed into 
dual organization of Electrical Workers. 
The men interested in the labor move- 
ment in this section of the country have 
been greatly interested in the many state- 
ments made by the disruptionist, owing 
to the very nature of those statements, 
we are pleased to say that in our judg- 
ment the Executive Council of the A. F. 
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of L. have acted wisely as there has been 
no evidence that their motives were any- 
thing but malicious and ununion like, 
and we heartily endorse the action of 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
and all local councils affiliated with this 
organization are instructed to give full 
support to your organization. 


Trusting that this information will be 
of interest and of benefit to you in the 
cause which you are so valiantly fighting, 
I am, with my sincerest and best wishes. 
Fraternally yours, 

Frank A. Fetridge, 
Sec’y New Jersey State B. T. C., 
258 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 


“THE INDEPENDENT WORKMAN.” 


The workman who says he will not 
Join a labor union because he wants to 
be independent and do as he pleases has 
not yet learned to think very deeply on 
the things that affect him economically. 
He simply echoes the voice of the selfish 
employer. 

Independence is a precious term to the 
true American. But he does not always 
understand what it means. 

A man is truly independent when he 
stands for that which is best for himself, 
his family and his country. 

The man who asserts his independence 
in getting drunk and making a beast of 
himself, a menace to his family and a 
nuisance to society, is not a high class 
of independent citizen. 

The workingman who asserts his in- 
dependence in working for any wage his 
employer may elect and submitting to 
the conditions he may impose, cannot 
claim the enjoyment of a superior quality 
or independence. 

Is it possible for the workingman to 
do as he pleases? How far can he go 
in that direction? 

Let him start tomorrow morning with 
the idea that he is going to do as he 
pleases and attempt to put it into effect. 
Let him please to get a raise of wages 
and a shortening of hours. If he is get- 
ting three dollars a day, let him please 
to get four. Will he get what he pleases? 

Is the workingman surrendering his 
independence by joining a union? No. 
He is insuring his independence. He 
is stregthening his independence, for 
*fin union there is strength.” As a union 
member he has a voice in everything 
that affects his job. Does the employer 
accord him a voice and vote in the ad- 
justment of relationship between them? 
He has nothing to say. He must simply 
submit. He must do as the employer 
pleases. 

What would be the degree of inde- 
pendence enjoyed by the American 
workers if the unions were not in exist- 
ence? How many instances is it possible 
to find wherein employers improved con- 
ditions of labor without the intervention 
ot uniform influences? Why do employers 
oppose unions? Because they make em- 


ployes more independent, more manly, 
more American. 

Be not deceived, workingmen. When 
you are advised to adhere to the kind 
of independence advocated by selfish em- 
ployers, be assured that the curtailment 
of your independence is contemplated. — 
Citizen. 


DISTINCTIONS. 

The man who gambles for a living is 
a disreputable person; but the one who 
plays football with other people’s prop- 
erty on the stock exchange is highly 
respected by society. 

The grocer who salts his sugar is m 
cheat; but the corporation owner who 
waters his stock is a financier. 

The man who kills another is a mur- 
derer; but the general who kills thou- 
sands is a hero. 

The person who defrauds another is 
dishonest; but the one who defrauds 
the government in the payment of taxes 
is clever. 

The man who plays with loaded dice 
is a scoundrel; but the corporation di- 
rector who manipulates the stock of his 
company for his personal benefit is a 
Napoleon of Finance. 

The person who charges a high rate 
01 Interest is a usurer, but the bank 
which loans “call money” at 100 per 
cent is highly thought of. 

The man who sells liquor at retail by 
tue glass is not considered an ornament 
to society, but the one who distils it 
and supplies him by the hogshead is in 
a respectable business and welcomed. 

The man who sells poison or dope 
contrary to law is punished If caught, 
but the man who sells it as a patent 
medicine can do so openly and adver- 
tise. 

The man who draws a nude picture 
risks a visit from Saint Anthony Com- 
stock, but a display of legs and busts in 
a store where men and women fhlngle 
is quite proper. 

To betray confidence is wrong, but 
to buy the secrets of a competitor ia 
business. 

To fail is to be pitied, but to get rich 
is to fail to be pitied. — Henry W. Fran- 
cis, in Life. 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


Addresses to Senior Class of Divinity School, Yale University 
January 20, 1909, by Henry Sterling. 


II.— ORGANIZATION, WORK, METHODS, CRITICISMS. 

[continued L’EOJI last :\tONTII.l 


W E have observed that the chief 
economic ills that afflict the labor- 
ing population arise from uncertainty of 
employment, low wages, and the exactions 
of monopoly. We noted that the attack 
of the organizations of labor is directed 
alone against low wages, long hours and 
bad conditions of labor, notwithstanding 
these are obviously the outcome of the 
scarcity of work. 

We now have to observe that the union 
labor movement is not only voluntary, but 
spontaneous. The impression of some 
that the perfervid oratory of agitators 
has stirred up discontent and caused 
men to seek in union they knew not 
what, is wholly wrong. Not all the elo- 
quence that ever flowed could avail to 
create the smallest union, had not the 
men been impressed by a conviction that 
they were suffering from deep injustice. 
Most unions are the outgrowth of casual 
rehearsals of grievances, on the street, in 
the shop, or elsewhere. Some one sug- 
gests that a meeting be held to talk 
matters over. One or two individuals 
volunteer to find a meeting place, and 
generally after much irregularity of pro- 
cedure, sending of a committee to the 
employers is broached. Sometimes a 
committee is named, but more frequently 
those present decide that they are not 
well enough experienced or organized to 
venture on such a step. Then some one 
proposes that a union be formed, and the 
evening’s work usually concludes with 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sult with a union official or some one 
active in the labor world, as to the proper 
course to pursue. Another meeting la 
called and the labor ‘fleader” comes, gen- 
erally at his own expense, and relates in 
simple, homely language the hardships 
which he and his fellows suffered, and 
what progress the union has made in 
bettering conditions. The speaker reaches 
his hearers because he talks to them of 
everyday things that have hurt both them 
and him. To them the little advances 
that his union has made are pictures of 
things hoped for, but never expected. A 
resolution is passed to form a union, per- 


haps names are attached to a promise to 
join, a committee is authorized to at- 
tend to the details and the hat is passed 
to pay expenses. 

In this simple manner most unions 
are born. Sometimes an organizer from 
a union already established is sent and 
first suggests the union, but the subse- 
quent process is the same, and there must 
be a deep sense of grievance or the or- 
ganizer’s work is in vain. It is almost 
impossible to organize a union in an es- 
tablishment where the help are well used ; 
but it is also equally difficult to organize 
one in a concern where the spirit of the 
men has been broken by small pay, long 
hours and ill treatment. 

The local union is the unit of the some- 
what complex organization of labor. The 
local comprises nearly always men of 
one calling only. Its first affiliation is 
with a national union. This national 
body is formed by uniting all the local 
unions of that craft in the country. Us- 
ually the national union embraces other 
trades closely connected with the origin- 
al. With the International Typograph- 
ical Union have been united local unions 
of pressmen, bookbinders, electrotypers, 
stereotypers, type-founders, mailers and 
others. The United Mine Workers’ TTnion 
is made up of all the men and boys, of 
all callings, who work about the mines. 
Frequent conventions, made up of dele- 
gates from the locals, are held by the 
national unions, and so close are the re- 
lations between the two that the national 
is frequently called the parent body, 
though in point of fact the relation is 
just the opposite. To the national, the 
local pays regular dues and from it re- 
ceives stated aid in times of distress. 
No strike is undertaken by a local with- 
out the consent of the national, and 
often agreements between employers and 
local unions are required to be under- 
written by the national officials. 

Perhaps second In importance to its af- 
filiation with the national body, is the 
union of the local with other unions of 
different trades in its own city or town. 
This local union of unions is generally 
called the central labor union, or by some 
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similar name. It is composed of the 
unions of all crafts in its locality, who 
send delegates to its meetings, held 
monthly, semi-monthly or weekly. It has 
no direct authority over any of the locals, 
as have the nationals; hut nevertheless, 
if well organized and conducted, it 
wields great influence in its own com- 
munity. It deals with all public ques- 
tions brought before it, and Is presumed 
to speak the majority opinion of the 
trade unionists in its locality. It sup- 
ports labor legislation and helps to form 
public opinion on economic questions. It 
never hesitates to denounce any measure 
or move thought to be antagonistic to 
the interests of the laboring men. It 
strives to encourage and strengthen weak 
unions, gives vigorous aid in times of 
distress, aids in negotiations and confer- 
ences, listens to grievances, visits obdur- 
ate employers, prosecutes measures of re- 
prisal, and promotes harmony, unity, 
steadiness of purpose and moral force. 

State federations of labor are formed 
by locals of a state, hold annual conven- 
tions, and work in the whole state along 
lines similar to those followed by the 
central labor unions in the cities. They 
usually place their greatest emphasis on 
legislative work. 

Besides these three affiliations, nation- 
al, state and city, the local union, if it 
be composed of men following any of 
the building trades, will belong to the 
building trades council, whose functions 
are almost Identical with those of the 
central labor union, except that it con- 
cerns itself largely with matters con- 
nected with the building industry. The 
printing, garment making, teaming and 
other industries have similar councils, 
and often like councils are formed for the 
state. 

In addition to these, there are many 
local unions of various callings for which 
no appropriate national exists. These 
unite directly with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and also with the cen- 
tral labor union and state, federation 
and such trade councils as may be proper. 
They are called federal labor unions. 

All these organizations are represented 
by delegates in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Each federal labor union 
sends a delegate directly from its own 
body, but the other local unions are rep- 
resented indirectly through delegates 
from the nationals, the state federations 
and the local bodies. 

Conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are held annually at such 
places as are decided upon from year to 
year. They are attended by many men 
of experience and conspicuous ability, 
proceedings are marked by dignity and 
decorum and the debates are usually of 
a high order. However, all labor conven- 
tions show a growing tendency to shirk 


their work and refer fundamental ques- 
tions to executive committees or officials, 
who decide them more or less autocratic- 
ally. 

The work of the trade union movement 
has been mainly along three lines: in- 
fluencing of public opinion, legislative ef- 
fort, and the direct improvement of the 
labor conditions of its members. This 
last line of work has absorbed most of 
its time and energy, and its success has 
been gratifying, though not so great as 
it might have been had its efforts befen 
directed against causes instead of effects. 

Notable good has been accomplished in 
the legislative field. Remove from the 
statute books of the civilized world the 
laws suggested and supported by organized 
labor, and nearly every vestige of humane 
legislation will be gone. Life and limb 
have to some extent been safeguarded, 
little children have been taken from labor 
and sent to school, unsanitary shops have 
been made tolerable, indecent conditions 
in factories have been abolished, women 
have been protected, regular payments 
in' actual money provided for, fines pro- 
hibited, sweat shops diminished, opera- 
tions of money sharks restricted, me- 
chanics^ liens secured, free schools and 
free text books urged for children freed 
from the mills. 

These measures apply to all workers. 
In its legislative work, at least, organ- 
ized labor has been supremely unselfish. 
The good that has come from its efforts 
is being enjoyed by millions who repud- 
iate it. It has asked nothing for Itself 
alone. It has sought the good of all. 

For its own members the most obvious 
benefits secured by organized labor are 
increased wages, less hours of labor, bet- 
ter shop conditions. Most of its energies 
have been employed for the attainment 
of these particular things. Activity in 
other lines has been an incidental matter. 
To the union man, wages, hours, condi- 
tions, are the vital things. Efforts for 
betterments on these lines have met with 
great success. Every union man enjoys 
an increase of income because of the 
joint efforts of himself and his fellow- 
members. In some instances this has 
been large. It is probably never less than 
a dollar per week, generally much more 
than that sum. One dollar per week for 
three million members amounts to $150,- 
000,000 per year — a vast sum to turn from 
the grip of monopoly into the homes of 
the poor; from the hands of the idler 
into the channels of trade. Think how 
happiness and opportunity have been en- 
larged in those homes so blessed, how 
the load of the mothers has been light- 
ened, and lives of the children bright- 
ened. And when the day has been short- 
ened enough, the children may once In 
a while meet the father face to face. After 
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an 8-hour day has been universally estab- 
lished, the father will not be compelled 
to start for work before the children rise 
in the morning, and return after they 
have gone to bed at night. 

Much yet remains to be done in the 
way of sanitation and safeguarding from 
accidents, that the father may not so 
often be brought home mangled or dis- 
eased. The union has attempted much 
and done something. It can only appeal 
to the conscience of the community. 

The importance of this work of better- 
ing wages, conditions and hours cannot 
be over emphasized. An assertion that 
one-fourth of the money wasted annually 
by the city of New York would suffice 
to check tuberculosis in that vicinity, 
was made in an address by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson at the tuberculosis exhibit 
held recently in the metropolis. “What is 
killing the people of New York,” he de- 
clared, “may be stated as overwork, un- 
derfeeding and overcrowding, and two of 
these may be included under the word ‘un- 
derpaid.* The admonition, the message of 
the church and of medicine today to the 
community is not ‘give to the poor,’ but 
‘don’t take so much away from them.’ ’’ 
Stress was laid on the preventive side 
of the tuberculosis crusade by another 
speaker in the following remarks: 

“I do not want to minimize that char- 
ity which sends the sufferer from tuber- 
culosis to a sanatorium where he may be 
cured, and which makes it easier for him, 
if his case be hopeless, to die. But I 
want to emphasize that charity which 
prevents the disease and stops it before 
the man’s trip is necessary.’’ 

As an educational force, the benefits 
of the union are frequently acknowledged. 
These men meet by the thousand, with no 
education, no books, no instructors. Grad- 
ually, by observation, reason, a little read- 
ing and much exercise, they develop an 
ability that frequently makes them the 
peer of the brightest. The tumultuous 
assemblages become orderly gatherings, 
with a procedure and decorum the equal 
of many more noted legislative bodies. 
There is deep feeling there, and strong 
passions, and a force that leaves no place 
for intellectual weaklings, but seldom do 
they break the bonds of accepted parlia- 
mentary practice. 

Note the change in the status of or- 
ganized labor. A few years ago, up to 
1824, membership in a union was a crim- 
inal offense. Now organization is allow- 
able, even commendable, and men may 
even strike, for any cause which to them 
seems good.- They may not boycott, al- 
though the boycott has been in constant 
use since the day when the Lord turned 
away from the burnt offering of Cain, 
and that individual in jealous rage slew 
his brother. 


In the industrial world these two weap- 
ons, the strike and the boycott, have al- 
ways been the right hand and the left 
of organized labor. No victory or ad- 
vance has ever been possible in that field 
without them. Conferences and arbitra- 
tion seem to have accomplished much, 
but neither conference nor arbitration is 
ever granted unless the men are thor- 
oughly organized and ready to strike and 
boycott. Committees from workmen were 
spurned with contempt until strike after 
strike compelled respect. The long strug- 
gle of the manual laborer for a share 
in the blessings of civilization has not 
been an easy, triumphant march. Everry 
step has been fought inch by inch. Every 
concession has been wrung by force from 
unwilling hands. It is not a thing of the 
past few years. It began thousands of 
years ago, when every man who worked 
with his hands was a chattel slave, when 
men and women were worked together 
like common beasts, and beaten or slaugh- 
tered with no more consideration. 
Throughout the ages of agony these two 
weapons are the only ones that stood him 
in good stead. The sword proved his 
destruction. With the ballot he has be- 
trayed himself. The strike and the boy- 
cott, actively in force or passively in re- 
serve, alone have proved effective. 

The methods to attain the end desired 
are simple. Organize, formulate demands, 
strike if refused, boycott if the strike is 
lost. Brutal program, is it not? All 
force. Yet what else prevails? What ef- 
fective method, other than this, has ever 
been suggested, even by the greatest 
minds, to gain for laborers a share in 
what an advancing civilization has to 
give. Aspirations for knowledge, wisdom, 
education, art, science, literature, cul- 
ture, bloom in the poor man’s heart as 
well as in the rich. Must he forever fore- 
go these things because of lack of leisure 
and means? Not if long and painful 
struggle will attain them. And he will 
use the only weapons he has. It rests 
with objectors to suggest better. 

The union label has come largely into 
use since the late 80’s. It has created a 
certain demand for goods known to have 
been made by union labor. It is a sign 
that the workers who produced the article 
on which it appears received reasonable 
wages and hours, and fair treatment. It 
has bettered the industrial conditions of 
many thousands. The purchase of goods 
bearing the union label is a direct and ef- 
fective method of assisting the work of 
organized labor in giving the workers and 
their children a better chance in the 
world. The union label cannot, however, 
be a solution for the labor problem, be- 
cause of the complications that arise in 
its use, and the fact that only a few 
unions can avail themselves of its benefits. 
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Criticism is not nowadays directed 
against the organization of labor. It has 
come to be acknowledged that laboring 
men have the same right to organize for 
mutual improvement and betterment as 
professional men, or merchants, or man- 
ufacturers. But much fault is found with 
specific acts of the unions. 

First, it is said that many of fhe de- 
mands made are unreasonable. When 
viewed from the point of the employer, 
doubtless they often seem to be unreason- 
able; when the value of the work to so- 
ciety is considered, and the needs of the 
men and their families, the justice of 
the demand is always apparent. In real- 
ity, the employer is simply an agent be- 
tween the two parties, the general public 
and the laborer. When the conscience of 
the people declares that manual laborers 
are receiving too small a return for their 
toil, the employer has to pay more and 
recoup himself as best he can. Sometimes 
less h/ 0 i^rs or more pay brings greater 
__jeffiei€ncy in the men themselves; some- 
times new or improved machinery or pro- 
cesses are devised; sometimes the employ- 
er passes the cost along to the consumer, 
and sometimes the tribute to the land- 
lord, or usurer, or monopolist is dimin- 
ished or checked. However, he does it, 
the employer must recoup himself, or the 
business passes into more coihpetent 
hands. The advances are sanctioned by 
the public conscience, or they could not 
be gained. Consider if you know of any 
class of laboring men who are being paid 
more than they shoud justly receive. 

It used to be declared that all these 
advances to union men decreased the 
wages of non-union men. That is, that 
the employers recouped themselves for 
those advances by reducing the pay of 
the unorganized workmen. But as the 
wages in unorganized trades have shown 
some reflection of the increases in organ- 
ized industries, that contention has been 
abandoned. Now it is claimed that the 
increase is passed along to the consumer. 
In some few instances it is; if the em- 
ployer enjoys some form of monopoly, it 
always is, with some increase for passing 
it, as in the case of the coal trust. But 
in most instances the increase Is offset 
by increased efficiency of production or 
a restraint on those who reap where they 
do not sow. When the price for any 
commodity has unduly advanced, it is al- 
most invariably the fact that a monopoly 
of some kind has secured control. 

Some people delight in calling organ- 
ized labor a trust. If there had been 
two or three victims on the road* to Jer- 
icho, and they had joined together to 
resist the depredations of the robbers, 
they would have been in the Identical 
position of labor today. The only mo- 
nopoly they could have would he such 


weapons and strength and skill as united 
they possessed. Their only “trust'* would 
be in God, each other and a righteous 
cause. For them there could be no ex- 
pectation of gain, their only hope being 
to retain some part of that which right- 
fully belonged to them; and so it is with 
the unions. United and resisting, they 
retain a little extra of the product of 
their own labor, and for this they are 
denounced as robbers. 

Unions restrict output, it is iiaid, and 
doubtless It is true that occasionally a 
man has been restrained for the general 
good. But it was an act of mercy, and 
not of laziness. Because one man has 
unusual strength, or greed, or a desire to 
curry favor with the boss, or receives a 
dollar extra, is no reason why he should 
be allowed to set a pace that breaks down 
his fellows with overwork. The hypoc- 
risy of the criticism is seen when no 
word is said about the trusts shutting 
down mills to enhance prices, or about 
the men who monopolize hundreds of 
thousands of acres of coal, iron, copper 
and other mineral lands, and allow no 
portion to be dug. These restrict output 
to a greater extent in a minute than or- 
ganized labor does in a lifetime. And 
theirs is not an act of mercy. Their dis- 
tinct purpose is to extort more wealth 
without work, extract more of the flesh 
and blood of the poor, without anything 
in return. The same is true of those 
who restrict output by grabbing timber 
lands, agricultural lands, and water ways. 
More emphatically is it true of those who 
hold vacant lots in cities. Here are grand 
opportunities for a magnificent output of 
homes to relieve the congested slums and 
disease-breeding tenements; and chances 
to build factories in which the festering 
population of the slums might earn a 
decent livelihood. But the speculators sit 
tight. Their taxes are nominal, and they 
can make a handsome profit by restrict- 
ing the output of homes, and factories, 
and business places, which in turn re- 
stricts the output from the mines, and the 
forests, and the quarries, and the brick- 
yards, and the farms, and from all the 
industries that go to feed, and clothe, and 
shelter the multitude. Why, these re- 
stricters of output who hold idle the nat- 
ural opportunities of labor are the prime 
cause of all our economic woes. 

"Ye strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel.” The grafters are not the ?500-a- 
year laborers, but those who secure 
wealth without work; and it is not the 
laborer, but the monopolist, who restricts 
output. 

Union men want union shops. They 
want to exclude strike-breakers and non- 
union men from them. Why shouldn't 
they? By devotion, and labor, and sac- 
rifices, the union men made the positions 
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in those shops desirable. They increased 
the wages, decreased the hours, and bet- 
tered the working conditions. And now 
they are asked to give up the places they 
ha\e made desirable to “scabs” and 
strike-breakers. Why should they? What 
have these traitors to the common cause 
done to merit the best places? They have 
betrayed their fellow workmen in a criti- 
cal struggle. They have injured him and 
his family. They have sacrificed the gen- 
eral good for personal gain. And now it is 
proposed that union men shall give up 
these desirable places to those who 
struggled against making them desirable. 
The proposition is immoral. Aside from 
the sinister desire to disrupt the union 
while making a plea for fairness, omitting 
consideration of the right of a man to 
refuse to work with those obnoxious to 
him, the intent is to rob the union man 
of the fruits of his work and sacrifice. 
He struck for better wages, hours and 
conditions; let him enjoy them. The 
strike-breaker scabbed to retain low 
wages and long hours; let him go and 
work where those conditions prevail. 

Of course the ulterior motive of the 
cry for the open shop is to cripple the 
union. To see the strike-breaker in good 
jobs, with special favors, no dues and 
no lay-offs in dull times, may discourage 
and weaken the loyalty of union men. 
It does. And so the union men resist 
the mixed shop — part union and part non- 
union — because it is unfair to them and 
inimical to the common good. 

Much criticism has been aimed at re- 
striction of apprentices. Many employ- 
ers hire boys and young women at under 
pay, with the pretext of teaching the 
trade. The learner is seldom, if ever, 
taught anything, in the true sense of the 
word, but is set at some minor task per- 
taining to the business and kept at it 
until a decent wage is demanded, and 
then cast adrift, and another mred, and 
similarly treated. Some establishments 
have employed alleged apprentices far in 
excess of the journeymen. Unions have 
sought to correct these abuses, and have 
been partially successful, but great dif- 
ficulty is encountered in inducing even 
employers of union men to treat the ap- 
prentices fairly. Low pay and hard, men- 
ial work, most of it at tasks not an es- 
' sential part of the trade, is the lot of too 
many apprentices. Profits on apprentices 
are lost if a journeyman loses time teach- 
ing them. Unions have attempted to fix 
a ratio between apprentices and journey- 
men that would provide for the natural 
expansion in the industry and for the 
losses by death and otherwise, and insure 
each apprentice fair opportunity to mas- 
ter the trade. Possibly self-interest has 
set the ratio too low. It is said that some 
unions prohibit apprentices altogether. 
Such a regulation, if it exists, cannot be 


too bitterly denounced. If the ratio is 
too low it should be increased, and em- 
ployers should be urged to deal justly 
with the young persons they secure at 
low wages under promise to teach the 
trade. 

Of labor injunctions it is diflScult to 
speak without betraying something of the 
deep feeling which pervades the labor 
world. The process is of recent birth. 
Industrial struggles have gone on for 
ages, but until recent years no one 
dreamed that any power lay latent in an 
equity court to intervene in them in such 
a way as to summarily decide them 
against the strikers. The exercise of so 
new, and novel, and unexpected a power 
may naturally be looked upon with sus- 
picion. But the surprise caused by the 
issue of labor injunctions by the ordinary 
powers of the courts was greaty increasea 
when the Sherman anti-trust act was 
found to enlarge those powers. An act 
passed to curb monopoly has been found 
effective only in curbing the exercise by 
workingmen of fundamental, essential 
rights. So injunctions have flowed in a 
stream from the national and state courts, 
until their number is beyond remem- 
brance, and everything a workman on 
strike might dream of doing has been at 
one time or another forbidden by judge- 
made law. 

In October, 1897, when the stream was 
just gaining a portentious headway, Hon. 
W. H. Moody, since a member of the 
President's cabinet, said: **1 believe In 
recent years the courts of the United 
States, as well as the courts of our own 
commonwealth, have gone to the very 
verge of danger in applying the process 
of the writ of injunction in disputes be- 
tween labor and capital.” They have 
gone much farther since. 

The first wrong in the labor injunction 
is that it is procured by false pretenses. 
The petitioner alleges under oath that 
certain property is in immediate danger 
of irreparable injury. The writ of injunc- 
tion is prayed for to protect it. But all 
the world knows that injunction is de- 
sired not to protect property, but to defeat 
a strike. It is intended and expected that 
the injunction, with its involved and un- 
definable wording, its prohibitions impos- 
sible to understand or limit, will so con- 
fuse, dismay and dishearten the strikers 
as to force them to submit. And it does. 

That these injunctions are procured, 
not as sworn to in the petition, to pro- 
tect property, but to defeat strikes, and 
that it is a conscious purpose on the part 
of the petitioner to deceive the court 
and prostitute its powers, is shown by 
the following extract from a circular 
signed by the secretary and chairman of 
an employers’ association, issued shortly 
after a great strike in one of our large 
cities: 
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would have been impossible to ter- 
minate this strike successfully without 
the aid of the courts, through the process 
of injunction. The courts were our bul- 
wark, the injunction our only weapon 
when all other means of defense had been 
exhausted. Without it we should have 
failed. This is significant, and cannot be 
too strongly emphasized at the present 
time, when the power of the courts is be- 
ing assailed by demagogues.” 

Now the property alleged by the peti- 
tioners for such injunctions to be in dan- 
ger, is the capacity of the employer to 
conduct his business and the good will 
of his customers. But the capacity of a 
man to labor in that business, and the 
good will of such as might employ him, 
his customers, is not property, according 
to the courts. (Worthington v. Waring, 
159 Mass., 421, Dec., 1892.) The personal 
and constitutional rights of the laborer 
seem to be of no account in the eyes of 
the court if the employer alleges his (in- 
tangible) property is in danger, .and the 
exercise of many of the ordinary rights 
of citizenship has been unceremoniously 
denied him. Of these the most important 
are freedom of assemblage, qX the usual 
use of public highways, freedom of speecn 
and of the press. The operation of the 
injunction is to menace punishment for 
innocent acts, and to deny a trial by jury 
if accused of a crime or misdemeanor. 

It might not be proper to comment upon 
the celebrated case now pending in Wash- 
ington, but here is an extract from a 
similar injunction touching the freedom 
of the press, issued in a Massachusetts 


case. 

"We, therefore, do strictly en- 
join and command you to desist 


and refrain from interfering with the 
complainant’s business by printing, pub- 
lishing or circulating, or causing to be 
printed, published or circulated, a certain 

paper or circular and from 

printing, publishing or circulating any 
other paper, circuar, or printed matter 
intended or designed to deprive the com- 
plainant of customers ” (No. 

3736 Eq., Sup. Court, Mass.) 

And here is a clause from the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts : 

"Art. XVI.' The liberty of the press is 
essential to the security of freedom in a 
state; it ought not, therefore, to be re- 
strained in this commonwealth.” Fur- 
ther: 

"Art. XX. The power of suspending 
the laws, or the exercise of the laws, 
ought never to be exercised, but by the 
legislature, or by authority, derived from 
it, to be exercised in such particular cases 
only as the legislature shall expressly 
provide for. Equity courts suspend the 
constitution to defeat strikes. 


The exercise of ordinary rights is de- 
nied, and the execution of the laws inter- 
rupted, for what? To defend property? 
No; to defeat a group of strikers stru.g- 
gling to escape from intolerable economic 
condition; to force them into submission. 

The courts cannot continue to deny the 
right of a man publicly to state his griev- 
ances. The courts seem to draw a distinc- 
tion between freedom to denounce wrong 
in the government, politics, politicians 
and public men, and freedom to denounce 
wrong done by concerns whose business 
may be hurt if the truth be told about 
them. The most effective way to right a 
wrong is to tell it to the public. If a 
man’s business can be hurt by telling the 
truth about it, the quicker it is told the 
better for the public welfare. But if in 
telling his grievances the workman speaks 
falsely, he should be subject to the same 
procedure, the same laws, and the same 
punishment as other citizens are subject 
to, and hot be forbidden to speak, and 
railroaded to jail for contempt of court if 
he opens his mouth. 

The workmen injured while at their 
employment, the courts have placed in a 
class by themselves and denied every right 
of recovery enjoyed by other citizens. 
The legal doctrines of fellow-workmen, 
assumption of risk and contributory neg- 
ligence deny any adequate satisfaction 
for damage done to the employee, what- 
ever the cause. The result could have 
been foreseen. The employer relieved 
from proper responsibility in damages to 
his injured workman, our industrial world 
has become a shambles. It is cheaper to 
kill a man than a mule. Men are killed 
and maimed and mangled at a rate un- 
known anywhere but here. Millions of 
desolated homes are the direct outcome of 
the Massachusetts decision in the early 
40’s that the engineer injured by the care- 
lessness of the switchman could not re- 
cover because they were fellow servants. 

Autocratic authority, wherever it may 
reside, is destructive of liberty and prog- 
ress. Judges in equity, and in the inter- 
petation of the constitution and the com- 
mon law, exercise such power. So do legis- 
lators, within ill-defined limitations. 

When the law is under control of the 
whole people, through the power of legis- 
lation direct by them when the?y so choose, 
the right of the lowly can be safeguarded 
— and not till then. We need a further 
extension of the franchise, to measures, 
as well as men. Some progress can then 
be made toward more just industrial con- 
ditions — and not till then. 

I know of no Institution of omr civiliza- 
tion whose aim is to secure justice for the 
lowly, except the trade union. The church 
dispenses alms, but not justice; the press 
seeks Its own power and enrichment; the 
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courts and legislatures are so engrossed 
in the defense of the rights of property 
that they forget that humanity has rights 
which ought to he respected, if not by 
them maintained. Organized labor's sole 
purpose is to defend and advance the 
rights and interests of the workers. It is 
doing a great work, but it will fail, and 


will lose much of the ground it has 
gained, and many of the rights formerly 
secured, unless it bends earnestly to the 
attainment for the whole people of still 
greater rights — the enlargement of* the 
franchise, the right to the earth, freedom 
from the exactions of the monopolist and 
the money lender. 


TO ORGANIZED LABOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Local and Central Labor Unions are Invited to Af&liate with. 
State Branch of American Federation of Labor. 


No fee is charged to affiliate. It costs 
one cent per month for each member in 
your Union. The per capita tax begins 
the month your body affiliates. 

Central Labor Unions pay $1.00 per 
month, no assessments. 

Any Union to be represented at the 
coming State Convention to he held at 
Holyokey Massachusetts ^ the second Mon- 
day in Octoher, 1909, now organized, must 
affiliate at least ninety days prior to hold- 
ing of the convention. 

We want all wage earners to be mem- 
bers of the Local Union of their respec- 
tive crafts. 

All Local Unions should be affiliated 
with their National or International 
Unions. 

Every Local Union should be affiliated 
with the Central Labor Union in their re- 
spective location, because, it is for the 
benefit of the organization, it is for the 
protection and advancement of the wage 
earner, it affords an opportunity to dis- 
cuss questions of interest to the crafts 
twice a month or oftener if necessary. 
“Where you go in time of trouble, there 
you should go in time of peace." 

All Unions organized in this state 
should be part of our State Branch of 
the American Federation of Labor, as 
all wage earners are benefitted by or- 
ganization. 

Twenty-three years ago some of the 
Label trades of this state issued a call 
for the formation of the Massachusetts 
State Branch A. P. of L.; they wanted 
more united action of the organized wage 
earners of this state; they wanted more 
and better laws in this state; and then 
the good work began; considerable has 
been accomplished since the first meeting. 
We have assisted in organizing many 
Unions, we have assisted and decidedly 
advanced the various Labels, and the re- 
sults, higher wages and shorter hours, is 
being enjoyed by almost every wage 
earner throughout the state. We stood 
by the friends of Labor and defeated its 
enemies. 

The State Branch of the A. P. of L. has 
worked hard for legislation in the inter- 


est of labor; our Legislative Committee' 
appear before all committees at the State 
House in matters of interest to the wage 
earner. Child Labor laws were brought 
about through the work of this organiza- 
tion, and today the child is at* school and 
not in the work shop. Our sanitary con- 
ditions that are enforced by law were en- 
acted through the untiring efforts of or- 
ganized labor in Massachusetts. On the 
overtime bill in textile mills, the Massa- 
chusetts state branch A. F. of L. have 
done noble work for this law; they started 
the work by defeating the men who did 
not stand by organized labor, and their 
work was a success. Many of the laws 
referring to labor enacted in the last 
twenty-three years originated from our 
state conventions. Much more could be 
cited here on legislation brought about 
through the Massachusetts State Branch 
A. P. of L. 

The employers in this state are organ- 
ized to defeat all legislation that inter- 
ests organized labor, they keep their 
agent and attorneys at the State House 
while the Legislature is in session, and 
pay them large salaries to introduce bills 
that will destroy the Union Label and 
the rights of Union Labor. 

We want organized labor of Massa- 
chusetts to be united; we want their sup- 
port. If you mean to fight for your 
rights, let all Unions unite with the Mas- 
sachusetts State Branch A. P. of L. and 
justipe will be shared by all. 

Your Union is requested to write the 
Secretary the reason why you are not 
affiliated, and any suggestion as to what 
can he done to hotter the State Branch, 
and what should he done to improve the 
conditions of your craft. 

Hoping we will have your Union as a 
part of the Massachusetts State Branch 
A. F. of Jj. in the near future and rep- 
resented at our next convention, and with 
the best wishes for the success of your^ 
Union, I am. 

Fraternally yours, 

D. D. Driscoll, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

P. O. Box C, Station A, Boston. , 
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THE UNION LABEL AND THE GOOD IT CAN DO. 

BY E. \V ABBES WILSON. 


T he union label is only a little mark 
put on a manufactured article to 
designaio to the purchaser that the article 
is manufactured by a firm employing a 
class of mechanics formed into a body 
politic for the purpose of bettering their 
own condition, and if they are true to the 
principles of trade unionism it should be 
for the purpose of bettering the condition 
of every other trade organization, and for 
this purpose a trade union grants to a 
manufacturer the privilege of using its 
trade mark, “the Union Label,” for a con- 
sideration, namely, that he, the manufac- 
turer, agrees to certain rules and regula- 
tions in the conduct of his factory as to 
working hours, the minimum wages to be 
paid, and *as to the class of labor he em- 
ploys. 

Now, does the transaction end here? It 
should not if the label is to serve its full 
purpose in the upbuilding of mankind and 
the disseminating of true brotherly love. 
That particular manufacturer can treat 
his employes fairly without putting the 
union label on his product. The union 
has given him the use of its label for a 
consideration and he adopts it with the 
idea that it will enable him to increase his 
business, and it is right that he should 
expect it. 

Now, up to the time when the union 
makes an agreement with the manufac- 
turer to put the label on his product it 
has only so far benefited that one union, 
and if it stops there it can never benefit 
any one else, but let us go a step farther 
— the manufacturer advertises his goods 
and makes known that his product bears 
the union label, is made by well-paid 
union mechanics, he gives an ironclad 
guarantee of satisfaction and offers to re- 
fund the price paid for the goods if* not 
satisfactory after thirty days* trial, and 
it would be natural to expect that his fac- 
tory would be snowed under with orders, 
and efvery other factory in his line would 
be clamoring for the union label inside 
of six months. 

Why is it that his factory is not crowd- 
ed with orders? Why does not every 
other manufacturer in that line ask for 
the union label? Why is it that other 
factories in that line continue to do busi- 
ness at the same old stand under the same 
old conditions? Why is it? Can any one 
tell me vrhy? 

I call to mind one firm that was put on 
the unfair list about six years ago and 
its business has increased steadily every 
year since. I also have in mind another 
concern which I am told was put on the 
unfair list by the carpenters several 
years ago, yet the carpenters are still 


buying the product of that same firm, and 
its business is increasing year after year 
and they have to depend on the carpenters 
for support. 

Verily, my brother, do you kiss the rod 
that whips you? 

Unquestionably every union man has 
heard the representative of some big firm 
or corporation say, “Well, we do not put 
the union label on our goods, but we do 
employ union labor.” Then I want to 
ask the question, “Why don’t they put 
the union label on their goods?” There 
must be something wrong somewhere. 
There must be some reason why. Either 
the union won’t let them have the label 
or else they, the manufacturers, are 
ashamed of the label itself, and either 
reason is just cause for union men to be 
ashamed of their goods. 

Now, brother, I wish to give you a little 
explanation as to the “why.” 

A great many men join the union and 
pay their dues — after they have done that 
they feel that they have performed all that 
is necessary, and in fact, have done their 
whole part. If every union man in the 
past had done the same thing, the U. B. 
of C. and J. of A. would never have at- 
tained the prominence which it has and 
the A. F. of L. would never have come 
into existence. When you have joined the 
union and paid your dues your duties to 
the organization have just begun. Your 
first duty should be to be present at every 
meeting of your local; you will then hear 
what other union men are doing; you will 
learn what firms are fair to organized 
labor; you will learn where to spend your 
money in order to benefit yourself and all 
other union men. Then there is a broader 
duty which you owe to every organized 
body, and now comes the important part 
of . the union label. That manufacturer 
has put the union label on his goods and 
he offers them to you at a price no higher 
than any other high grade article. You 
buy it when you need it and so discharge 
one of the duties you owe to labor organ- 
izations in the broad sense of the word; 
then you help your brother and have a 
right to expect him to help you in return. 
This, my brother, is what the union label 
is for — a distinguishing mark between 
the fair and the unfair, and I am per- 
suaded that the union label is the great- 
est weapon that the union mechanic has. 
It is a strike preventer and if every 
member of labor organizations would in- 
sist on having the union label on every- 
thing he buys we would soon find that 
strikes and lockouts would be a thing of 
the past. 

I have been called a union label crank, 
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but it does not hurt me, for I believe in 
the union label. I am union labeled from 
head to foot, and everybody else would 
feel better and look more cheerful if they 
would get a small dose of the union label 
fever and wear union labeled clothes and 
work with union labeled tools. 

Just bear in mind that when you de- 
mand the union label on the goods which 
you buy some other loyal trade unionist 


is demanding the union label on the goods 
which you produce, and thus we find that 
the little union label, unnoticed and un- 
called for at the present time by so very 
many, becomes at once a rectifier of many 
evils and a blessing to trade unionism in 
general. 

Demand the union label, boys, and rest 
assured that in doing so you will bring 
good cheer to some struggling brother. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT COST. 


What the International Typographical Union is Giving in an 
Effort to Elevate its Printers. 


It is unfortunate for the reputation of 
trade unions that they are in the public 
eye only when engaged in industrial 
strife. In the minds of many they are 
judged by exaggerated reports of their 
actions on such occasions, though our 
respect for nations is not determined by 
their acts or by the misdeeds of the'.r 
representatives during periods of great 
stress. Of course, the news quality does 
not pertain to the usual, but rather to 
the unusual, and it is the infrequent 
thing for unions to be doing that which 
is questionable. More likely they are 
quietly engaged in good works like the 
Typographical Union. That organiza- 
tion has spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in housing sick members and 
fighting the white plague at its magnifi- 
cent Home in Colorado, other hundreds 
of thousands in burying the dead, ana 
millions more in providing out-of-work 
benefits. Now it is on the eve of estab- 
lishing an old-age pension, and is 
launching a system of industrial educa- 
tion that is without a parallel for its 
purpose and scope. That work will be 
done by correspondence to which the 
printing trade readily lends itself. The 
student receives instruction from the 
head center of the course, at 120 Sher- 
man street, Chicago, 111., which is of 
itself valuable, hut the great feature is 
the criticism that follows when copies 
of the students' work Is submitted to 
the experts. The course will afford spe- 
cialists in the trade an opportunity to 
improve in their specialty and become 
acquainted with the whole range of 
printing office work, thus enhancing their 
earning capacity and lengthening their 
life as craftsmen, for as a rule the age- 
limit dead line is set at an earlier period 
for specialists than for all round men. 
The International Typographical Union 
Course In Printing— as It is called— aims 
also to increase the scope of the printer. 
Since the introduction of Illustrations, 


certain classes of printing have had a 
decidedly artistic tone. This has been 
secured by calling the commercial artist 
to the aid of the printer. The art prin- 
ciples employed being few and elemental, 
the union is urging art schools and 
schools of design to conduct courses es- 
pecially adapted to printers. Under the 
present method the work is done at a dis- 
advantage. The designer has little or 
no conception of the limitations of the 
printer’s materials, while the composi- 
tor frequently — perhaps usually — fails to 
fully grasp the designer’s intent This 
militates against the production of the 
best results. As much of the designing 
employed is not art but really crafts- 
manship, there is no reason why printers 
should not do the designing, co-ordinat- 
ing the two divisions in one man, which 
would ensure greater harmouy between 
the design and me type-metal portions of 
a job. This expansion of the printers’ 
art will open new avenues of employ- 
ment, and improve the tone of printed 
matter without additional cost to the 
consumer. 

The Typographical Union has arranged 
to furnish the correspondence course at 
cost, and, to encourage studious habits 
among its members, supplements this at 
cost by offering a prize of $5 to every 
student who shows by his proficiency and 
assiduity that he is deserving. Employ- 
ers are at liberty to supplement this by 
additional prizes to their employees as 
an inducement to take the course. 

The Union’s officials admit this is an 
ambitious effort. Experienced educators 
and others who have examined the plan 
unanimously pronounce it as being sound 
and an advanced step in the realm of 
technical education, which encourages the 
Union to believe that it is embarking on 
a work that will equal any of its many 
other previous performances. 


Deal not with things you know not — 
Becket. 
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THE UNFAIR EMPLOYE! 


How lie Disturbs Conditions and Hurts Business- The Living 
Wage is the Base of Prosperity. 


The uiil’a r employer — the man to 
whom no obligation is sacred and is 
ever on the alert to take advantage ot 
his business rival and his employes — is 
a curse and a detriment to any com- 
munity. If all employers were fair and 
would act on tne square there would De 
few strikes or lockouts. Under our 
present system of production the man 
who invests his capital in a legitimate 
business has a right to expect a reason- 
able profit. While we may not approve 
of the system and while we may agitate 
to replace it by a better one, we must 
yet realize that in the business world 
we must take things as they are. The 
wage earner has a right to expect a fair 
or living wage, and the employer has 
a right to expect a fair or safe return 
on his investment. 

There is no room for sentiment in bus- 
iness, either for the employer or the em- 
ploye. The contractor, manufacturer or 
business man has to meet the competi- 
tion of keen rivals; he has to take risks 
and sometimes he fails and not only 
loses his business, but his invested cap- 
ital. The first requirement of the bus- 
iness world is to transact business on 
a safe and equitable basis. It is the 
dishonest methods of the unscrupulous 
and unfair employer that is the greatest 
menace to real commercial stability and 
progress. Let the fact once be recog- 
nized that the worker is entitled to a 
living wage and the standard be set by 
committees representing both capital 
and labor, and let the employers agree 
to be fair in their competition and not 
cut below the standard scale of wages, 
and business would be on an improved 
basis immediately. 

The unfair employer seeks to gain an 
advantage over the fair employer by 
cutting wages and working his men a 
greater number of hours, thereby dis- 
arranging trade conditions. Thus, in 
the competition for work, employers are 
forced to figure contracts to the lowest 
possible cent to meet the unscrupulous 
competition. Merchants will sign an 
agreement to close on, say, Wednesday 
afternoon. Soon the dishonest and 
covetous will take advantage and slyly 
open to scoop in a little trade, with the 
result that ultimately every store Tv^ill 
open and nobody any better off. The 
unfair employer is responsible for the 
system of poor workmanship. People 
want things cheap and give the prefer- 
ence, as a rule, to the lowest tendered. 
The man who works his help long hours, 


who pays a low rate of wages and does 
inferior work can tender at a lower 
figure than the man who tenders on the 
square, who pays good wages and puts 
up an honest job. The result is not hard 
to perceive. Ultimately every tender is 
on the basis of a rush job. The man 
who puts in an honest tender is out 
of the race, while his competitor, who 
Is ready to throw his work together^ 
lands the prize. There we have a fruit- 
ful cause of strikes. To meet this un- 
scrupulous competition the fair employ- 
er feels obliged to reduce wages, and is 
likewise compelled to lower the quality 
of his work. 

Let us suppose for a moment that we 
carry out this system to its logical con- 
clusion. Suppose that every shop is an 
open shop, with the lowest standard of 
wages and the worst possible conditions, 
what advantage has the employer 
gained? When it is no longer possible 
to reduce wages, and in this respect we- 
all are on a common level, when profits 
have been cut to the vanishing point, 
business is bound to suffer. The workers 
who do not receive a living wage will be 
poor customers of the merchant who will 
have to do business on a low wage stand- 
ard. The prosperity of the merchant 
and the community depend upon the 
standard of wages paid. The man who 
only earns a day is only one-third 
as valuable to the community as the man 
who earns |3 a day. The merchant 
knows by experience that |3 mechanics 
are infinitely better spenders than the 
dollar laborer. Well paid workmen are 
the real backbone of a community, and 
it is the amount of money in circulation 
paid out as wages that guages the pros- 
perity of a town or city. Thus we see 
that the tactics of the dishonest and un- 
fair employer not only works to the det- 
riment of the wage earner, but disar- 
ranges business conditions and helps to 
bring on and perpetuate hard times. If 
employers would get together, meet the 
representatives of the unions and agree 
to pay a mutually satisfactory rate of 
wages and act honestly with one an- 
other instead of trying to cut one an- 
other’s throats, there would be no need 
to try ana gain * a dishonest advantage 
by reducing wages. The living wage is 
the basis of true prosperity. It is the 
unfair and unscrupulous employer who 
causes trouble, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a Hundred is directly responsible 
for strikes. — The Weekly Bulletin. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PETER W. COLLINS. 


IDEALS. The man Avith the ideal is helping some; doing good by 

his example. 

He may not appear to be as practical as most of ns, but he is making his 
way quietly, and without the blare of the trumpet. 

Don’t laugh at him, for by doing so you make yourself ridiculous and 
you don’t disturb him even a little bit. 

He believes in his ideal and if it’s a sound one he will come out all right. 

Don’t worry about him but brush up a bit yourself and hobnob with a 
good ideal. Be original if you can, but if you must, why, get on the band 
wagon of some fellow with a sound ideal and good sense. 

It will help you and won’t hurt a good cause. Your prestige may 
amount to something, but the acquisition of an ideal will add to your prestige. 

It’s not necessary to start new worlds or establish new governments. 

There are a lot of good, old fashioned, sensible ideals that we all can tag 
on to with profit. 

Just a plain, sensible one is all that is necessary to start you right— 
and keep you right. 

For instance, the ideal of good cUizenship is a splendid one to follow. 
The doing of duty is another. 

Then, again, the respect of the opinions of others is not so bad. 

Doing a good turn here and there won’t injure you and Avill be bread 
upon the waters. 

There are many, many ideals we could mention that help in making life 
a little bit better. Let’s get one of them and let’s do our share in this old 
world by living up to the things we know are right. 


CIVIC VIRTUE. have full faith in the future of this country and be- 

lieve in its institutions. AVe do realize, however, that some 
things can and must be bettered here and there. In many places conditions 
are bad. But it is a fact that we only hear of the bad things. The praises of 
the good things are invariably left unsung. Pessimism cannot be accepted by 
us as a remedy for ills of the body politic. 

The housetops ring wdth the cry of Civic Rottenness, and while here and 
there there is a taint it is not organic. Simply a result of overconfidence in 
the efficacy of our system. 
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Systems, like men, get rusty and need attention. 

But we don't need to kill the man to cure him. Unfit men do, somehow 
or other, get tangled in our institutions. They sneak into legislative and 
administrative office. But thaUs nothing new and is only further proof of 
our overconfidence. Unfit men there are, and unfit men there will always be. 
They get by on some pretext or other. 

But that's not a condemnation of government; it’s merely an incident. 

Now let us be sensible in these matters, let us reason together, analyze 
fairly. 

Don't jiunp at conclusions simply from prejudice, but act intelligently. 
Now is civic virtue losing ground? We say not by a long shot. 

The ideals and practice of civic righteousness are as strong today, perhaps 
more so, than ever. 

•Cood men are in abundance and serving faithfully, too. But the hue 
and cry of civic rottenness takes the stage and civic good fails to get a hearing. 

There is rottenness, much of it, but root it out and don't try to destroy 
yourself by tearing dovra your institutions. 

Give men wffio have done good and faithful service their due, and while 
striving to root out the bad have faith that the right and good will prevail— 
for it will ! 


THE STAGE AND keepers of the Public Conscience, neither 

MORALS. censor of its morals, but we do believe in de- 

cency in all walks of life, whether private or professional. 
The stage today is exhibiting positive symptoms of decay which, if continued, 
will mean its demoralization. 

We don't profess to be any of the better than thou advocates of reform, 
but we are convinced that a decided reform is necessary. When managers 
in their desire for profit alone, stage such stuff as Salome^ the Devil, and others 
of like character, and appeal to the public sensuousness for their support, 
they are positively injuring the influence of the stage as a factor for public 
good. 

We recognize that the stage has many good things and that its people are 
as good as the average. 

General condemnation of many for the shortcomings of a few is unfair 
and unjust and we don't agree with it. 

Flakier folk are good, bad and indifferent, no better or worse than the 
average, with here and there a possible exception. 

It is not a matter of choice with them as to what parts they play; they 
simply obey orders. 

The stage is their daily bread. A few follow^ it for art, others for ap- 
plause, and some for notoriety. 
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But wliat we wanted to say is that managers are abusing publie con- 
fidence and not helping public morals. Give us good, clean, whoh^soim* pro- 
ductions and the stage will flourish. 

Eliminate the indecent from the stage and donT inflict on us the 
effusions of degenerate minds or perverted genius. 


THE DOPESTER. is always saying, ^‘Ilisi! I've got it on so and so, 

and after I’ve advised everybody who listens that I have 
got it, then I’m going to show the dope.” # 

You know the kind. 

Of course you do. Your local knows him, the world knows him. He 
is not the growth of any particular section or class, but he is one of the warts 
of human nature. Ilis dark lantern methods to injure character and destroy 
reputations comes by long practice. 

It doesn’t come in a night. It’s almost a science. Sometimes there are 
many of the breed associated together. 

They manufacture yarns and then spin them. 

A sensible man seldom gives them any attention, but the hist and the 
got the dope/’ does the work on the credulous and unthinking. 

Thus they are led like so many blindfolded children. 

Usually the chase is a merry one and as it gradually lengthens out 
without sight of the dope the sleeper wakes—occasionally. 

But the dopester keeps up the pace, with his hists and his ivink and his' 
sly, sneaking ways — the ways of mice. 

And thus it is that men who have been led, upon waking up kick them- 
selves and characterize themselves as asses and worse. 

But the game goes on, new recruits come and the dope is always made 
the bogy to lure; the bait that make men get in and stay in until they use 
their brains — if they have any — to get out. 

If they are unfortunate enough to be mentally weak, God help them, 
for the dopester is abroad in the land with bait to catch them. 


NEWSPAPER There seems to be a great hue and cry these days from the 

LICENSE. newspapers of the country against the action of President 

Roosevelt in the matter of the New York AVoiid charges 
relative to the acquisition of Panama Canal rights and the means and methods 
of acquiring said rights. 

The President takes the stand that the AVorld has libeled the nation and 
that it must produce proof of its assertion or take its medicine. 

The AYorld and other papers take the stand that it is their privilege to 
cast all manner of insinuations and reflections on men in public and private 
life who had any part in the acquiring of Panama Canal rights. 
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We believe tlie position of the World is untenable, unsound and contrary 
to public policy. 

Editors have a right to criticize, but not to libel. 

The reputations and characters of men are sacred to them and no news- 
paper, however great its influence, has any right to defame m^n. 

We believe in hunting grafters and throwing them out, and we believe 
that they should be summarily dealt with. 

But we cannot affirm that it is the right or privilege of any newspaper 
to malign or libel honest men, be they in public or private life. 

The President’s position is a proper one and unless the AYorld can make 
good they should pay the fiddler. 


ROOSEVELT. In the retirement of Roosevelt from the Presidency public 

life will lose one of its most forceful and potent figures 
and an active, honest, upright and courageous man will take up the duties 
of our common citizenship. 

Theodore Roosevelt has achieved results. He has made enemies, estab- 
lished the Ananias Club and given the world the opportunity of seeing a real 
live man in action. 

We have differed with him and many of his policies but we are glad 
to give an acknowledgment of our esteem for the man and his work. 

The country is the gainer from his service and in his paths of peace and 
r(*tiremeut — if there be any — Ave Avish liini Avell. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

To judge others fairly is to be honest with oneself. 


]Men Avho are men, judge men who are men as 
Alen Avho search for truth blindfolded seldom find it. 

The blatant word is not the forerunner of great deeds. 

The opinions of '^great men are of times childish babble. 

Alen who are great seldom knoAV it, and hardly ever talk about it. 
Fighting for principle may make men unpopular but never discredited. 
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The searcher for truth seldom finds it with his eyes closed. 


The crook invariably yells stop thief to divert attention. 


Don’t expect to get results unless you strive to get them. 


A difference of opinion does not justify a sour temperment. 


People who sing their own praises create the most discord. 


Men who believe in the right and fight for it invariably win. 


To deceive men by flattery is the cheap tool of cunning men. 


The noise a man makes can never be accepted as argument. 


If actions speak louder than words, oratory must be a drug on the market. 


If the word of some men was as good as their bond they’d be beggars. 


Character is a man’s best capital and interest is added by keeping it clean. 


Falsehood may make temporary gains but it reacts with tremendous force. 


A righteous cause never needs dishonorable methods to aid its progress. 


Reflection is the corner stone of judgment and common sense its founda- 
tion. 


Men who seek fame at the expense of character, lose character and scare 
fame. 


AVhen all the world fails a man he can count on his character standing 
by him. 


Duty is the doing of that which every man owes to his fellows — and 
himself. 
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Compliance with one’s own advice gives the patient no opimrtunity to 
complain. 


If men believed half that they heard the world would he a mighty narrow 
place to live in. 

> 

Slander can never injure the character of honest men and is invariably 
the weapon of the dishonest. 


It is as true today as in the ages ‘'that when you furnish an argu- 
ment it’s not to be expected that you furnish an understanding.” Therefore 
you are not responsible for the mental shortcomings of others. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


T he F. S. should see to it that mem- 
bers pay their dues regularly each 
month and then remit per capita each 
month. 

* ♦ * 

R emember the benefits of each mem- 
ber are placed in jeopardy by any 
negligence of yours in failing to remit 
per capita each month. 

♦ » ♦ 

T herefore, protect yourself by pro- 
tecting all members who pay dues. 

* m * 

I N reinstating members in arrears pay 
their per capita up to date and in 
full for their arrearages. 

* * * 

R eport all initiations on your sheet 
each month. Don't wait months 
after they are initiated before reporting. 

* ♦ # 

Y OU gain the confidence of the mem- 
ers by doing your duty. 

« « « 

I N reporting death claims see that all 
papers accompany the claim and 
check will be sent day claim is received. 

• * « 

P OST the duplicate per capita in a 
conspicuous place so the members 
can see their standing. This helps you 
in collecting dues, and the delinquent 
brother will have no excuse. 

* « • 

A lways give your best effort. Noth- 
ing else can fill the bill and nothing 
more is possible. 


W HEN in doubt, ask questions; a 
sphinx may appear wise to the 
foolish, but progress depends on knowl- 
edge. 

• « * 

K EEiP a record of all your correspond- 
ence, as it will protect you from the 
wiles of the Ananias club. 

• « * 

D ON’T become a loan bank for the 
good fellows, for they never ignore 
the willing subject. 

« « « 

Y our character is worth more to you 
than popularity; act accoringly. 

* « « 

A MAN to succeed must try to suc- 
ceed, and success is the assurance 
of the effort. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I^ E on the job all the time. 

* « « 

L ook for suggestions and advice all 
the time and don’t decry fair and 
intelligent criticism. It helps. 

♦ « ♦ 

U SE large envelopes for forwarding 
per capita sheets. 

4c « « 

S EE to it that remittance is sufficient 
to balance per capita sheets. 

* ♦ 4c 

C heck your sheets with your books 
before sending and many errors 
will be avoided. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY IMPERILLED. 


J USTICE WRIGHT’S decision in the 
Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company’s injunction-contempt case 
should receive the careful study of every 
thoughtful person in order that a clear 
understanding may be had of this usurpa- 
tion and denial of constitutional rights. 
Let no one be misled into thinking that 
this is only a labor question. This de- 
cision of Justice Wright’s attacks the 
fundamental liberties and rights of every 
person in our country. 

In our last issue we publisned the facts 
in the original injunction case and par- 
ticularly the essential facts in the con- 
tempt proceedings and shall not take the 
space to again recount them here. 

On the petition of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company Justice Gould issued an 
injunction enjoining the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, its affiliated organiza- 
tions, their officers and members, agents 
and friends, from directly or indirectly 
discussing in print, through the American 
Federationist, through circulars, letters, 
or by spoken word the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, that the company was 
or is now engaged in a dispute with its 
employes or with labor generally; that 
it is or was unfair in its attitude, meth- 
ods, and actions toward the workers of 
our country. 

’Tis true that Samuel Gompers, Johh 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison were sen- 
tenced to twelve, nine and six months 
imprisonment upon tne ground that they 
violated the terms of the injunction issued 
by Justice Wright’s colleague, Justice 
Gould. 

The point of vital concern to our people 
in this matter is, whether a court may 
forbid American citizens to speak or write 
their opinions on the merits of any public 
matter, great or small, whether it be the 
acts of Congress, the policy of the' presi- 
dent, a great strike, the management of a 
railroad, or the conduct of a corporation, 
when as the incidental result of express- 
ing their opinions the political interests 
or the volume of some one’s business may 
be impaired. 

Fortunately it is not general, yet there 
is some confusion on the subject of free- 
dom to speak and write. In the case 
under discussion, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its officers were not ac- 
cused of having published or spoken any 
falsehood or libel. On the contrary they 
had only spoken and written the truth in 
regard to an industrial disagreement such 
as may happen anywhere in the country 
at any time. 

In direct contradiction to constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech and of 
the press. Justice Wright holds that the 
injunction may forbid beforehand the 


publishing or discussion of anything in 
regard to the complainant’s business 
which it chooses to think may tend to re- 
duce its patronage. 

The important thing for all our people 
to remember in connection with this case 
is that if a court by injunctiop and con- 
tempt proceedings and imprisonment^ can 
abolish any one constitutional liberty, 
then it is only a matter of time and 
whim and precedent when by ah injunc- 
tion any other fundamental and constitu- 
tional liberty may be forbidden to any of 
our people at the caprice of a judge. 

It is upon this aspect of the case that 
we are justified in making our earnest 
protest to the whole country. It is for 
this reason that we shall continue to voice 
our protest against this usurpation of 
authority, this seizing of jurisdiction by 
a court. This matter is one for most seri- 
ous reflection by the public. Not only are 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press denied by Justice Wright’s decision, 
but every other constitutional guarantee 
is threatened. It is well to urge respect 
for the courts, and we give way to none 
in our respect for them when exercising 
their constitutionally defined functions. 
We believe that many judges are incapable 
of the narrow prejudice, violent hatred, 
and bitter vindictiveness shown by Jus- 
tice Wright, but it is the duty of every 
lover of freedom to protest against Che 
action of any judge who assumes that his 
whim shall be law above even the consti- 
tution and that it must be obeyed, even 
though his eaict is unconstitutional and 
therefore void. 

Justice Wright’s decision is almost* cer- 
tain to be used as a precedent for other 
judges to arrogate to themselves the right 
to prohibit the expression of opinion free- 
ly by speech and publication on other 
matters than the one in question. 

So sacred has been considered the right 
of free press and speech that in the past, 
courts of equity have refused to restrain 
by injunction even the publication of 
libels. Yet a libel may do far more dam- 
age than a discussion of the labor differ- 
ences between a firm and its employes. 

No principle in law had seemed to be 
more firmly settled than that an injunc- 
tion could not be obtained to prevent the 
publication of a libel; yet here, in Judge 
Gould’s injunction and Justice Wright’s 
decision, the injunction is invoked to pre- 
vent the discussion of a great economic 
principle. We uttered no libel against the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, and if 
we had there was adequate remedy 
through the regularly provided channels 
of law. 

Just on this point of the recent use of 
the injunction in labor cases, there is a 
good deal of popular confusion of thought. 
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So many people fail to see that we protest 
against the abuse of the injunction power, 
not against its rightful and proper appli- 
cation. 

The injunction in theory is an extraor- 
dinary exercise of equity power, a process 
granted only when there exists no ade- 
quate remedy at law. In theory an in- 
junction should he granted only to protect 
an imperilled property right. 

In fact, tfie injunction has been turned 
from its proper and beneficent function 
and has been made to apply to labor cases, 
where no property right is involved. 

In the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany’s case there was a difference between 
the firm and its employes, the firm de- 
clining to concede certain reasonable and 
fair requests of its employes for better 
conditions which would conduce to the 
greater eflaciency of the workers and to a 
higher standard of living for themselves 
and their families. 

The Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company did not choose to, grant 
these requests, although other firms in 
their neighborhood in similar lines of 
business had done so. We concede that 
the Van Cleave firm had a perfect legal 
right to exercise its own freedom in this 
matter, and to use the stereotyped phrase, 
**carry on its own business in its own 
way.” The unions, the workers, also ex- 
ercised their undoubted legal right in 
stating to their fellow unionists and their 
friends the fact that the Van •Cleave 
Buck’s Stove and Ranges were manufac- 
tured under non-union conditions, and 
hence not deserving of the patronage of 
the workers and their sympathizers. 

Stoves are a part of the poor man’s 
household equipment. Van Cleave’s pat- 
ronage must largely have been from 
workingmen. It is but natural and hu- 
man that union men and their friends 
should prefer to buy stoves made by their 
fellow workmen under union conditions. 
If Mr. Van Cleave was right in his in- 
structions to his foreman not to employ 
union men, if the products of his factory 
were just as good under non-union con- 
ditions, we should think that he himself 
would have gladly advertised the fact of 
the non-union character of his stoves and 
ranges. If public sentiment is really 
against the organization of labor and the 
exercise of its activities in associated ef- 
fort, then should Mr. Van Cleave have 
reaped great profit from the publication, 
either by himself or others, of the fact 
that his wares were the product of non- 
union workmen. 

Union men exercised their legal right 
in withdrawing their patronage from a 
firm which preferred to manufacture non- 
union goods. We refpeat if Mr. Van Cleave 
was morally right in his opposition to 
the union he should, by this attitude, have 
attracted trade a thousandfold to make 
up for any loss in the withdrawal of 
union patronage. 


But there is some inherent strength 
which can not be overlooked, in a conten- 
tion which has moral justice and right for 
its foundation. The workers were moral- 
ly right in asking Mr. Van Cleave for a 
trade agreement — the recognized method 
of dealing between organized employers 
and organized workers. There was some- 
thing morally askew when Mr. Van Cleave 
arrogated to himself the right of associa- 
tion with other employers and denied 
that right to his men. That is the real 
reason that his trade fell off when it be- 
came known that his products were non- 
union. Had he been morally right, his 
business would have flourished. 

When the union men are criticised for 
their withdrawal of patronage and the 
publication of that fact, let us remind our 
unthinking critics that there can be a 
far more effective and insidious method 
of patronage withdraw^al than the open 
and public one. Much of the prejudice 
against the organized workers in this 
case has arisen from the fact that they 
went frankly to business men and noti- 
fied them that labor’s patronage would be 
withdrawn if non-union goods were han- 
dled. Let our superficial critics remem- 
ber that labor’s forces could have accom- 
plished the same result without the issu- 
ing of a circular, without the publication 
of the firm’s name on any “We Don’t Pat- 
ronize” list, aye, without publicity of any 
sort. 

It is the inherent right of the buyer to 
bestow his patronage where he will and 
to withdraw it from any merchant for 
any reason or for no reason. The forces 
of organized labor and their friends could 
have withdrawn their patronage from the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, with- 
out a word, leaving dealers with the 
stoves on their hands, allowing them fo 
contract for more and yet with no in- 
formation as to why the demand for such 
goods had fallen off. 

Labor is being penalized because it was 
frank and open in the withdrawal of its 
patronage, because it gave dealers an op- 
portunity to know that such goodS would 
not be purchased in the future. Labor 
notified Mr. Van Cleave that it would 
transfer its patronage to firms which en- 
tered into the collective bargain and em- 
ployed union labor at reasonable hours, 
the standard wages, and fair conditions. 
Had labor followed the piratical and se- 
cret methods of the trusts and the Van 
Cleaves when they oppose an adversary 
the boycott would have been absolutely 
secret, and perhaps even more effective. 
It could not have been enjoined, for it 
could not be traced. 

It will be well for our lawmakers, our 
law dispensers, for all thoughtful people, 
to reflect carefully upon the moral effect 
of the denial of freedom. 

Men will exercise their fundamental 
and human rights in one way or another. 
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They will not be denied them. They will 
not allow themselves to become dumb 
driven cattle. 

The attempt to throttle free speech and 
free press is the most dangerous thing 
that can happen to our people. It drives 
the victims of oppression to secret hnd 
devious means of accomplishing what 
they had a right to do openly. 

Let our lawmakers, our judges, our 
critics, realize how safe freedom is. 

Let every free man join with us in the 
protest against this attempt To deny the 
liberty of speech and of the press. This 
is the most important crisis in the his- 
tory of our nation. Let us not belittle the 
issue because we are so close to the facts. 
Let our protest be so vigorous, yet so 
temperate and so law abiding that the 
courts and the law-making powers will 
give heed to the wrong which has been 
done and. remedy the injustice before the 
foundation of our liberties shall have 
been undermined. 

When the martyred Lincoln uttered 
that immortal declaration that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the face of 
the earth,” it did not have only the nar- 
row application of the civil war, it had 
its inspiration in the best concept of ab- 
solute liberty and equal justice for all the 
people. 

BETTER CONCEPTS OF LABOR’S RIGHTS. 

It has been a pleasure for the American 
Federationist from time to time to call 
attention to some progressive, sober, 
broad-minded decisions emanating from 
the state and federal courts on labor mat- 
ters. The law is proudly described as a 
progressive science, and in the long run 
it must embody and reflect the spirit of 
the age, the principles that commend 
themselves to intelligent men generally 
as right and sound. But the very pro- 
gressiveness of the law implies that at 
any given time it may be in a backward, 
chaotic state; that judges differ widely 
in their construction and applications of 
accepted doctrines; that some decisions 
are based on traditions and precedent and 
others on reason and the developed sense 
of justice. So while we protest against an 
unjust decision, we equally commend one 
which is just and fair. 

The propositions which labor puts foi^ 
ward in support of its peaceful and regu- 
lar methods for the uplift of Ftimanity 
are sound in morals and in political sci- 
ence, and before long the Courts will 
adopt them as a matter of course. The 
tendency is in the right direction, what- 
ever plutocratic mouthpieces and -r^ction- 
aries may say to the contrary. Those 
who exult over unjust decisions do much 
harm by delaying the era when right and 
justice shall prevail. 

To illustrate some of our contentions: 
Labor must establish the right to strike 
sympathetically in the states that deny 


this right. It must win the right to 
“threaten” strikes w^here, with strange 
and absurd inconsistency, this, right is 
attacked. It must win the right of peace- 
ful picketing, of preparing and circulat- 
ing unfair lists, of enforcing discipline 
in the unions by means of fines, of with- 
holding its custom, and advising others 
to do so, from unfriendly employers or 
other enemies of the wage workers. 

Labor must educate and foster public 
opinion and thus convince the courts that 
the mere right to do business is not a 
“property right” in the sense in which 
sophistical lawyers and benighted judges 
use the phrase. That to combine to boy- 
cott a merchant or manufacturer is not 
to conspire to commit a legal offense or 
to deprive him of something which equity 
may protect by injunction. Labor must 
satisfy the fair-minded, but uninformed, 
citizens that absolutely nothing destruc- 
tive of just and real property rights is 
intended by organized labor, and that the 
right to do business is merely the right 
to trade with free persons who chose to 
give their patronage to the claimant but 
wno may at any time take it away, give it 
to another and ask their neighbors and 
friends to act as they did — whether the 
reasons be good, bad or indifferent, so long 
as they involve no libel and no threats of 
illegal or criminal aggression. Wage- 
workers will be aided in this task by en- 
lightened men in the professions and 
other walks of life. 

The present confusion in regard to 
property rights is widespread. Here, for 
example, is what a progressive New York 
lawyer, who has done good work in vari- 
ous fields of civic political reform, wrote 
recently regarding Justice Wright’s “con- 
tempt” decision: 

“The trouble with Mr. Goinpers is this: 
He is under strong delusion to believe a 
lie. He maintains that a man has no 
property in his business. This is not true. 
A man has just as much property in his 
business as he has in his home. Gener- 
ally he can not have the latter without 
the former.” 

This is very dogmatic, but it is not In 
the least true or convincing. Labor is 
correct in its view that the so-called 
“right to do business” is not a “property 
right” in the equity sense, and that it is 
entirely legal to agree to boycott and to 
advocate openly any amount of boycotting, 
primary or secondary in speech and pub- 
lication. Surely Great Britain is not a 
country governed by lunatics or fools or 
scoundrels, yet observe, the legislation 
which we ask here it has adopted regard- 
ing strikes and boycotts, agreeing to boy- 
cott and advocacy of boycotting. Great 
Britain has frankly and fully accepted the 
principle that in industrial disputes noth- 
ing is criminal when done collectively 
that would not be criminal if done by one 
person or by several persons independent- 
ly and separately. 
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At Leipsic, Germany, about two months 
ago in a test case brought by a Mulhausen 
hotel keeper against Herr Emmel and 
the executive committee of the Mulhausen 
Social Democratic party for instituting a 
boycott against his resort, the decision of 
the lower court (Colmarer Oberlandes- 
gericht) was sustained by the Reichsger- 
icht (Supreme Court of the German Em- 
pire). The lower court declared the de- 
fendants not guilty. The decision, which 
is final, establishes clearly the right to 
boycott. Here we have rights of the 
workers recognized by the highest author- 
ities in two monarchical countries, yet for 
the exercise of the same rights men are 
sentenced to prison by a judge in our free 
United States. 

Nor is good American authority lack- 
ing for such a view of boycotting or 
agreeing to boycott. Mr. Roosevelt, with 
his usual impetuosity, recklessness, and 
air of infallibility, denounced the “second- 
ary boycott” as a wicked, cruel and in- 
human weapon — in fact, the wickedest in- 
vented by fiends in human shape or words 
to that effect. But if he were better in- 
formed he would know that his own ap- 
pointee, Justice Holmes, holds “radical” 
views about boycotting and about labor 
attacks on “property” rights of urffair 
employers. The following letter from a 
Rhode Island citizen to the Pibvidence 
Journal should interest the editorial 
critics and the legal dogmatists. In it 
Hon. Edwin C. Pierce says: 

“Roosevelt denounces the Pearre anti- 
injunction bill demanded by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as wicked and 
unconstitutional because, principally, “it 
provides that nothing agreed upon or done 
by two or more parties in connection with 
a labor dispute shall constitute a conspir- 
acy or other criminal offense, or be prose- 
cuted as such unless the thing agreed 
upon or done would be unlawful if done 
by a single individual.” 

“He says that such a law or a law 
legalizing the secondary boycott would be 
held unconstitutional, unless the courts 
should be packed to uphold it. The prin- 
ciple of the quoted provision w’as express- 
ly sanctioned by Justice Holmes when, as 
associate justice of the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts, he dissented with 
Chief Justice Field from the decision of 
the court in the case of Vegelahn vs. Gun- 
ter, 167 Mass., 72. Judge Holmes said: 
‘But there is a notion, which latterly has 
been insisted on a good deal, that a com- 
bination of persons to do what any one 
of them lawfully might do by himself 
will make the otherwise lawful conduct 
unlawful. It would be rash to say that 
some as yet unformulated truth may not 
be hidden under this proposition. But in 
the general form in which it has been 
presented and accepted by many courts, I 
think it plainly untrue, both on authority 
and on principle/ 


“Judge Holmes also, in the case of Plant 
vs. Woods, 176 Mass., 492, decided in 1900, 
sustained in the most explicit terms the 
secondary boycott in the most extreme 
form. President Roosevelt, after these 
decisions, appointed Judge Holmes asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. To that extent Mr. Roose- 
velt has packed the Supreme Court In ad- 
vance in favor of the secondary boycott 
and the principle of the Pearre bill. Pre- 
sumably the president is informed as to 
the judicial record of a judge whom he 
elevates to the Supreme Court. No law- 
yer will take issue with me after read- 
ing the opinions of Judge Holmes, but 
that he is on record in favor of the legal- 
ity of what Roosevelt characterized as 
wicked. In my opinion Judge Holme’s was 
profoundly right and Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
foundly wrong.” 

We would again call attenuon to a re- 
cent decision by the Supreme Court of 
Montana which declared that there was 
nothing illegal in the issuance and cir- 
culation of a circular advising and urging 
workmen to boycott a certain firm. THe 
decision was based on this argument, 
briefly, that the plaintiffs had ho property 
right in the trade of any particular per- 
son, and, an individual clothed with a 
right when acting alone does not lose 
such right merely by acting with others, 
each of whom has the same right, and 
that if a labor organization employs a 
boycott, the means of its enforcement be- 
ing legal, the courts can not assist the 
persons boycotted. 

This is precisely the contention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Thus we 
have some legislative and judicial author- 
ity, as well as common sense, on our side, 
and our contention is bound to prevail. 
Opposition, prejudice, ignorance, passion, 
and conservatism may hamper and delay 
but can not defeat the triumph of simple 
justice and plain logic. — American Fbd- 
erationist. 


VALUABLE AND TTSEFLL BOOK FREE 

“Aid to Shippers” is the title of a 72- 
page book containing a quantity of in- 
formation of value to all enga'ged in the 
export or import trade. The book is is- 
sued by Oelrichs & Co., of New York, for 
more than forty years the Amerfoan rep- 
resentatives of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company, who by reason of 
long experience are qualified to advise. 

The table of foreign moneys with 
United States equivalents, together with 
weights, measurem^ents, tariffs, customs 
requirements, etc., etc., will be found of 
great value. 

“Aids to Shippers” will be sent, post- 
paid, on request to Oelrichs & Co., For- 
warding Department, 5 Greenwich St., 
New York. 
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THE POISON OF THE STREET. 

BY FBEDERICK S. DICKSON. 

[By courtesy of Everybody’s Magazine.] 
[continued FKOil LAST MONTH.] 


A broker once made a loan at a bank 
and gave as collateral a certificate for one 
hundred shares of Electric Cable Con- 
struction Company stock. Three weeks 
later he had an order from a customer to 
buy one hundred shares of the same stock, 
and to his surprise the broker from whom 
he bought' handed to him the identical 
certificate which he had deposited with 
his loan at the bank. He delivered the 
stock to his customer and said nothing 
to the bank. Twice afterward this same 
certificate passed through his hands in 
transactions in this stock, and when 
finally he went to the bank to pay oft 
his loan he was told that the loan had 
been placed with a country bank and it 
would take a few days to get back the 
collateral. He was more than surprised 
when finally his own collateral was 
handed back, and he has never yet dis- 
covered how this certificate got into the 
street, nor yet how it got back to the 
bank; but it is a fair illustration of how 
far the poison of the street may spread. 

THE PROOF OF WASH SALES 

During the week ending September 26, 
1908, there were sold on the New York 
StocK Excnange a total of 5,5/6,000 shares 
of stock. The average value of the stocks 
dealt in was a little over $102 a share, 
making the stupendous sum of $568,752,- 
000 worth of stocks supposed to have 
changed hands in five days of five hours 
each, and one day of two hours, a total of 
twenty- seven hours, or an average of over 
$21,000,000 an hour. During this period 
1,058,100 shares of Union Pacific stock 
were reported sold out of a total capital- 
ization of 1,954,469 shares, or over fifty- 
four per cent of the capital. Over half 
the capital stock of American Smelters 
was sold in the same week, and of Read- 
ing’s 1,400,000 shares, no less than 1,132,- 
900 shares were sold, or within 267,100 
shares of the entire capitalization of the 
corporation. All the capital of all the rail- 
roads in the United States, and of all the 
great industrial corporations, is sold on 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change twenty times over in the course 
of a single year. 

Mr. L. G. Powers, of the United States 
Census Bureau, estimates the wealth of 
the country in 1904 at $107,000,000,000, 
and this figure includes the value of all 
the land, live stock, and farming imple- 
ments, all railroads and factories, all ac- 
cumulations of the products of the 


farms and factories, even our stores 
of food, clothing, and furniture, 
everything in the United States that we 
call property. Enormous as the figures 
are, an amount equal to this total wealth 
of the country yasses through the New 
York Stock Exchange every twenty 
monthsl By the report of the comptroller 
of the currency on September 23, 1908, 
there were 6,853 national banks in the 
United States, having total loans and dis- 
counts of $4,750,612,731. Wall Street 
would exhaust this enormous sum in 
forty-seven days. The total banking 
power of tne United States in 1908, as 
represented by capital, surplus, profits, 
deposits, and circulation was $17,642,-. 
705,274. This exceeded the world’s bank- 
ing power in 1890, and yet Wall Street 
would absorb it all in 173 days. 

THE HIGH PRIEST 

“Do you ever buy stocks on your own 
account?” the head of a New York Stock 
Exchange house was asked, and he ans- 
wered with fine wit, “We believe stocks 
were made to sell.” Nearly all small 
operators, especially in out-of-town dis- 
tricts, are optimists and buy stocks for 
a rise, while the New *York broker or 
operator finds his profit generally on the 
other side of the market, in selling short 
what the lamb has been persuaded to 
buy. 

When your broker is in the market 
against you, you are certain to lose, be- 
cause his resources are greater than 
yours — he is even using your own re- 
sources against you — and he is closer to 
the game than you can hope to get. 

But when he is in the market against 
you he is also sure, sooner or later, to 
get in the way of some one whose re- 
sources are still greater, and who is, may- 
be, enthroned in the very holy of holies 
of the gambler’s temple, and then it is the 
turn of Welsh, Dodge & Co. to be sponged 
off the slate. So you lose not only di- 
rectly, through your own gambling, but 
inairectly, through the gambling of your 
broker, all of the money, or paper profits, 
or certificates of stock that may be in 
his hands when the final crash comes, 
and the whole of it, yours as well as his, 
drops into the ever-gaping coffers of the 
high priest. 

A GRIP ON THE GOVERNMENT’S THROAT. 

For there is and always has been a 
high priest of Wall Street, changed from 
time to time, but for a space with power 
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undisputed. Thus it was, when the tren- 
chant altruism of Theodore Roosevelt 
brought consiernation to the holy of 
holies in Wall Street, that it was de- 
cided thai the president, and the people 
he served, must be taught an unforget- 
table lesson. So every utterance of the 
president was met by a sale of so many 
hundreds of thousands of shares of stocks, 
and as prices fell the unthinking said, 
as they were intended to say, “See how 
the president is alarming the country.” 
A heavy drop in prices in March, 1907, 
failed to frigiiten eitner the president or 
tu.e people, and so in October a still more 
drastic fall in values was decreed, which 
upset the financial life of the continent, 
and brought weak banks and firms tot- 
tering to tne ground. Money was made 
scarce, and values shrank from no cause 
at all save the desire to discredit the 
president and frighten the people into a 
trembling quiescence. 

All this, from the nature of things, is 
not susceptible of actual proof, but that 
the machinery of the New York Stock 
Exchange is used daily to serve the sel- 
fish purposes of a single man, or rather 
a group of men acting as one, possessed 
of preponderating wealth, and of almost 
unlimited power, is known and believed 
of all men who know aught of the inner 
life of Wall Street. It is quite unneces- 
sary that this man, or tms group, should 
be given a name, for it matters not at all 
what the name may be, if the thing exists. 
No man, no group, of men, is entitled to 
use such a weapon as this against the 
people. Has Wall Street succeeded in 
frightening into inactivity the people, 
the governor of the state, the president 
that is, and the president that is to be? 

Here is a seething, struggling mass of 
humanity intent upon acquiring the money 
of others by any means not in actual 
violation of the letter of the rules of the 
New York Stock Exchange. If a big op- 
erator gets in the way of a bigger one, 
the weaker is as ruthlessly ruined as is 
the lamb oy the little operator. If the 
power behind the throne decrees that the 
market shall go down, woe unto him 
who resists. If an advance is decreed 
and an operator is found to he largely 
short of the market, thus hampering or 
even imperiling tne movement for ad- 
vance, his position is made daily more 
precarious by the withdrawal of stock 
from the street, thus making it more 
and more difficult for him to borrow the 
stock necessary to make deliveries. If 
tnis is not sufficient and he still refuses 
to get out of the market, he may be given 
suaden orders to sell enormous blocks of 
stock on behalf of the known leaders of 
the street, cf course, he falls into the 
trap, and sells other hundreds of thou- 
sands of shares on his own account. 


where's our TYBURN HILL? 

In the meanwhile, through other brok- 
ers, the leader buys his own stock back 
as fast as it is offered, and with it the 
added obligations of the doomed man, 
who cannot deliver the stock he has sold. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the lead- 
er notifies the banks which he controls 
to withdraw all certification accommoda- 
tions from the tottering firm, and suspen- 
sion and bankruptcy follow. 

Possibilities only? Yes, doubtless! We 
may know even the probabilities of Wall 
btreet, but we never grasp the concrete. 
Things are done, firms are ruined, men 
put pistols to their heads and pull the 
triggers, women and children are turned 
homeless on the world to starve, or worse. 
These things we know, but how it was 
all done, or who were the doers, no one 
ever knows. Only guesses are possible. 
Men disappear, bodies are buried, blood 
stains are washed away, and the shout- 
ing is never interrupted. The governors 
of the exchange appoint a committee to 
investigate, who are reminded that this 
is but a “gentleman*s club” that does 
not court publicity, and would not wash 
its linen in public. How this all harks 
back to the days of Gentleman Jonathan 
Wild, or Gentleman Richard Turpin, and 
the gallows on Tyburn Hill! But where’s 
our Tyburn Hill? 

The New York Stock Exchange, while 
by far the largest and most important, 
is but one of a number of such institu- 
tions; all of our large cities have one 
or more of such aggregations of brokers, 
an of them organized on a like basis and 
doing business as far as they can in the 
same way. Realize also that this enor- 
mous business is done today free from 
any public control whatever, that these 
exchanges are in no case incorporated 
companies but are, they claim, simply 
“gentlemen’s clubs.” It may be observed, 
however, that “gentlemen’s clubs” are al- 
most invariably incorporated institutions, 
while only those aggregations of men or 
women which are organized to evade or 
violate the laws avoid incorporation. 

The constitution of the New York 
Stock Exchange declares its object to be 
“to furnish exchange rooms and other 
facilities for the convenient transaction 
of their business by its members, as brok- 
ers; to maintain high standards of com- 
mercial honor and integrity amongst its 
members, and to promote and inculcate 
just and equitable principles of trade and 
business.” If this be the ooject, the real 
object, of this institution, why should it 
not welcome the gladly proffered aid of 
the legislatures of our states, which 
would willingly promote ambitions so 
praiseworthy? 

The control of the exchange is lodged 
in a governing council, which may sus- 
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pend and expel a member for “failure to 
comply with his contracts,” for “fraud or 
fraudulent acts,” for “misstatement upon 
material points made to the committee 
on admissions,” for “connection with 
other exchanges,” for “dealing with non- 
members,” for “violating the constitution 
or the resolutions of the governing coun- 
cil,” for “any conduct inconsistent with 
just and equitable principles of trade,” 
and finally for “awi/ ai^ detrimental to 
the interest of the exchanger 

A STOCK EXCHANGE TRIAL. 

As a legislature, the council passes its 
resolutions; as a judge, it construes their 
meaning; as prosecutor, it strives for 
conviction; as a jury, it decides questions 
of fact; and then again assuming judicial 
powers, it passes sentence. The accused 
member cannot be represented by counsel, 
the proceedings are secret, and the evi- 
dence produced is never made public. If 
the accused is acquitted, no one ever 
knows the nature of the charge, and if 
convicted, all that is ever disclosed is 
the sentence pronounced. 

With such transcendent powers as 
these, it is clear that if there is today 
anything evil in the conduct of the ex- 
change, that evil thing exists with the 
consent of the governing council and of 
the exchange itself, and so it is worse 
than useless to look to the exchange for 
amendment. If amendment is to be, it 
must come from the legislatures of the 
states and by act of Congress. 

LOSING $3,000,000 A DAY. 

During the week ending September 26, 
1908, there was sold, as we have said 
before, $568,752,000 worth of stock, and 
during the same week $19,471,500 in 
bonds. In other words, the value of the 
stock presumed to be sold was over 
twenty-seven times the value of the bonds 
actually sold. The total number of bonds 
reported may all have been honestly sold, 
but the total shares of stock were just 
as certainly not honestly sold. jVIost 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change will tell you that only about one 
per cent of the sales of stocks is for 
actual investment, the balance being 
sales upon margin, invariably simply 
gambling contracts. But let us be con- 
servative and acknowledge that one-tenth 
of the sales are for investment. If we 
deduct ten per cent from the sales of the 
week we have been considering, we find 
that 5,018,400 shares were dealt in on mar- 
gin, an average of 836,400 shares a day. 
At ten points margin this would mean 
that every day the sum of $8,364,000 was 
risked in gambling contracts on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Take the most 
generous estimate of winning orders, one 
out of four, and figure that the unsuc- 
cessful gamblers lost but half their mar- 
gins, and we find a gross loss in one day 


of $3,180,500. During 1907 the winnings 
of the hanlc at Monte Carlo were $7,- 
500,000. Wall street takes more than 
that from its ganiblers in Uvo and one- 
half days. And yet governors, and legis- 
lators, and district attorneys, and police, 
and magistrates worry over the petty 
gambling of the race-track, the trivial 
operations of Dick Canfield, or the news- 
boys who shoot craps on the sand pile. 

To sell a million shares of stock in a 
day is considered merely good business 
on the New York Stock Exchange; yet 
there is no question whatever that there 
is not on the street enough stock avail- 
able for delivery to satisfy the demands 
of a single day's husiness. One certifi- 
cate, therefore, passes from hand to hand, 
and is made to satisfy the demands for 
delivery in a dozen transactions in a day. 
Fifty per cent of the stock of a corpora- 
tion may be sold, or appear to be sold, 
in a single week; yet at no time could 
the street produce five per cent of the 
stock, and if suddenly called upon to do 
so, every house on the street would totter, 
unless the exchange suspended its rules. 
But this never happens and never will 
happen under existing conditions, and at 
the close of business each day the brokers 
gather in a corner on the floor of the 
exchange and there amicably borrow 
from each other the stocks they have al- 
ready sold yet never owned. 

“Sell one thousand Reading.” Such an 
order, coming from a man who does not 
own a share in the Reading Railroad 
Company, is received by the broker with- 
out surprise, and executed without hesita- 
tion. Indeed, the broker is never sur- 
prised, except when the customer really 
delivers the thing sold. But on a margin 
order the broker, being short, is compelled 
to borrow the stock from another broker, 
or from a customer, who, by the way, is 
never consulted in the transaction and 
never credited with the profits of the 
loan. Ultimately the customer selling 
short closes out the transaction by buy- 
ing in the stock at a price which may 
show either a profit or a loss to him. For 
a man to sell what he has for future de- 
livery or even to sell what he has some 
reason to believe he is going to get, may 
be proper speculation, but to sell what he 
has not simply for the purpose of de- 
pressing values, and so forcing real own- 
ers to part with their property at less 
than its intrinsic value, is the meanest 
and most dangerous form of gambling, 
and the most injurious to the honest 
public. Here existing conditions invite 
with peculiar force the intervention of 
the state, for if you prevent, or even re- 
strict, the selling short of stocks, you 
will manifestly, and in eaual degree, re- 
strain gambling on the long side of the 
market. 
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I^et Thp law then compel him who 
would sell short to describe in writing 
and with particularity the thing that he 
would sell. If it is stock, let him give 
the number of the certificates, and state 
in whose names they are registered, and 
let him also aver that he is the rightful 
owner of the stock which he offers for 
sale. Punish him if he states that which 
is false, and punish also the broker who 
accepts an order that does not comply 
with these conditions. The same course 
can also be pursued in sales oi wheat, 
corn, oats, cotton, pork, and the like com- 
modities, and he who would sell t)iem 
should be able to state where the thing 
sold is stored, and w^hat markings there 
mav be on barrel, bale, bin. or car-lot. 
What hardship would this work on the 
man who simply wishes to sell for future 
delivery that, which he owns? And why 
should the law he tender to him who 
strives to sell what he does not own, to 
the injury of the real owner? 

Most of the legislation that has heen 
proposed for the regulation of stock- 
gambling evils contains only general pro- 
hibitions against margin trading. Buy- 
ing more stock than one has the money 
to pay for is no more an evil than buying 
real estate subject to mortgage, or bor- 
rowing money for the extension of a 
manufacturing plant or the development 
of a railroad. If a man, therefore, wishes 
to buy stock or commodities of any kind 
and pay but a portion of the cost, the 
law should not interfere with him. 

The evil of stock speculation, as now 
indulged in, grows out of the fact that 
the gambler is able to borrow more than 
the real loan value of the stock, the ex- 
cess being furnished by the broker out of 
his capital as an encouragement to gam- 
bling. The control of the loan end of the 
collateral remains wholly in the broker, 
who uses both as if he were the sole party 
in interest. Let the law then, while in 
general prohibiting margin trading, also 
in particular prohibit the broker from 
lending any additional sum beyond the 
bank loan, and insist that the broker shall 
inform his customer of the number and 
description of the certificates which he 
has bought, the amount of the loan, and 
the name of the bank where the loan is 
placed. Make it clear also that the own- 
ership of the stock is wholly in the cus- 
tomer, and that it will be grand larceny 
for the broker to use this collateral for 
his own advantage. Such provisions as 
these would make the prohibition against 
margin trading instantly effectual, and 
nothing short of this would. 

ABOLISH THE TICKER. 

Ordinarily, one of the most effective 
means of controlling gambling is the con- 
fiscation of the necessary implements of 
the trade, and laws should be passed in 


the several states making illegal the use 
of a blackboard, or any other contrivance 
for the purpose of recording and display- 
ing the fiuctuations of the market. The 
blackboard is purely a gambler’s imple- 
ment, serving no useful purpose, and is 
never even looked at by the investor. 

Then there is the ticker, which records’ 
the sales on thousands of machines simul- 
taneously, hundreds of miles from the 
exchange; and, coming from New York 
or Chicago, the record is relayed from 
ocean to ocean. This is without doubt 
the one essential tool in the gambler’s 
outfit, and were its use made unlawful 
all gambling brokerage offices would be 
forced to close their doors. 

Publicity is the most effectual of re- 
straining forces, and virtue is insured by 
the certainty of being found out. If we 
would restrain crime, turn on the light, 
for we have the best authority for be- 
lieving that it is the wicked only who 
love darkness. Insist, therefore, not only 
upon publicity in all the operations of the 
exchange, but publicity also in the work 
01 the brokers. 

STAMP IT out! 

But, the main effort of legislators 
should be directed to securing intelligent 
and just control of the state of this most 
vital of public utilities by insisting upon 
the incorporation of all exchanges. We 
have had enough of “gentlemen’s clubs.’* 
An institution which does more business 
in a single day than most of our thriving 
corporations' do in a year, should be regu- 
lated by public authority and operated in 
the interest of the state. Gradually de- 
veloped into a machine of almost infinite 
power, the exchanges have heen used for 
the selfish advantage of a few and thf 
lasting injury of the many. The system 
has heen so perfected that the control of 
an insignificant fraction of the stocks 
dealt in has enabled a few men to dic- 
tate the rise and fall in values of billions 
of securities, and to make almost all busi- 
ness good or bad at will. 

The state must demand the incorpora- 
tion of the exchanges, provide the terms 
and conditions of membership, devise 
just rules of government, insist upon the 
widest publicity in its operations, and 
allow no one to do the business of a 
broker unless associated with such a cor- 
poration. A law of this scope can be 
framed so as to encourage investment 
and legitimate speculation, facilitate hon- 
est buying and selling, and stamp out 
forever the wild, feverish gambling that 
has in the past disgraced our financial 
history and brought ruin and death to 
thousands of innocent people. 

That existing conditions should long 
continue is unthinkable, because they are 
no longer endurable. 
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THE PASSING OF TIME. 

BY MABQABET SCOTT HAIX. 


Time is the present hour, 

The past has fled. 

Live today, tomorrow never yet 
On human being arose or set. 

A nno DOMINI 1909 has come to us 
rich in possibilities. As time flies 
let us make the best of it always in the 
present hour. The habit of doing one's 
best day by day develops character and 
results in accumulating resources for 
future emergencies. There is so much 
satisfaction in work well done that less 
than our best is not to be considered. 

Before us lies the realm of unreached 
ideals and the opportunity for achieve- 
ment. Shall we realize those cherished 
ambitions? If the whole aim and pur- 
pose of existence, the object of our lives, 
waking or sleeping, impel the effort of 
ever rf. aching and striving toward those 
ideals, it will not be our fault if we fail. 
And a noble failure is in reality no fail- 
ure. If we do not deserve success it is 
not to be expected— deserving it, we are 
often surprised at our own results of 
effort. 

According to the foundations we have 
laid in the past, we may indulge expec- 
tations proportionately for the future’s 
structure of success. We judge the fu- 
ture by the past, but because circum- 
stances often change the relations of im- 
portant facts, we can not always estimate 
accurately by this rule as to the natural 
course of events. Doing our best, we 
know as well as any seer can foretell 
that within the hidden mysteries of the 
future awaits for us the fruition of fond 
hopes and sweet realizations of life's 
bright dreams. 

The inevitable hour of pain and sorrow 
will be somewhere in that mysterious fu- 
ture, too, but for earnest, persistent ef- 
fort in the past the future holds a sure 
reward 

If a cobbler by trade, I will make it my 
aim 

The best of all cobblers to be; 

But if only a tinker, no tinker on earth 
Shall mend an old kettle like me. 

It is this spirit of honest endeavor that 
brings substantial results. 

Little by little, day by day, persever- 
ance may remove the limitations we find 
so fretting to our lives and so irritating 
to our aspirations. But whatever for- 
tunes the future holds for us the ob- 
stacles we have surmounted, instead of 
stumbling blocks, will prove to have been 
but stepping stones to success. Every 
worthy effort we have made to overcome 
whatever stands in our way — every vic- 


tory over self — we come to recognize as 
wholesome discipline in life's campaign. 

In the passing of years there is con- 
solation in the knowledge that we need 
not live but one day at the time. Optimism 
will help us over the rough places in our 
path. 

Hope and experience will teach us to 
borrow no trouble on any subject. Worry 
never averts calamity, nor does it add 
one particle to our comfort and happi- 
ness. In the flight of time, experience 
compensates us for the loss of youth's 
illusions, and teaches us the beauty of 
unselfishness and sympathy. The lessons 
of experience teach us brotherhood. Un- 
selfishness and sympathy will keep the 
heart warm and tender in the glow of its 
own sunshine. 

We are launched well into another 
year. The yule log has burned to embers, 
the merry bells have heralded in the new 
year — the Christian festival that points 
humanity forward and upward as well as 
backward has passed and labor's routine 
is resumed. 

How well we act our part will be what 
counts when this year's work is finished. 
Unselfishly we must do our part to help 
in lefting the world's burdens; Such lift- 
ing helps us to prove worthy of our own 
work and perform a duty to ourselves as 
well as the public. This is one principle 
of our organization. 

“What do we live for if it is not to 
make life less difficult for one another?" 

O, toiling men and women along the 
practical road of everyday existence, how 
do you answer? Organized labor will do 
its part. The majority of the human fam- 
ily must ever live by the sweat of the 
brow and added to that unalterable law, 
the custom of civilization decrees that an 
element of parasitic life must also be sus- 
tained by the toil of his majority. Are 
we meeting such obligations hopefully and 
unselfishly? Doing the best we know is 
all that will be required of us. 

“They live longest who live best.” Let 
us not make the mistake of believing that 
he who escapes labor lives best, for in 
“God's field of harvest” no man was ever 
created without his appointed task. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 

Some with massive deeds and great. 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

As time passes let us all do our own 
work with our own tools to the best of 
our ability and the Master Builder will 
count us good workmen when quitting 
time comes. 
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WISE VS. HOT HEADS. 

To our mind, one of the strongest traits 
of Abraham Lincoln’s remarkably strong 
character was the fact that he could 
not be moved by flattery or threat from 
doing that which he considered the best 
thing to be done for all concerned. 

Many of the impetuous and enthus- 
iastic abolitionists who were good and 
true and meant well, often abused Lin- 
coln because he did not move fast enough 
to suit them in the abolition movement. 
Lincoln’s reply was, “The first duty is 
the preservation of the Union.” 

The sentiment against slavery was not 
fully developed, even the pulpit and 
press of the north were not outspoken 
against chattel slavery. Lincoln’s whole 
purpose was to wait until the sentiment 
against human slavery could be crystall- 
ized in a sufficient number of states and 
among a sufficient number of people to 
make it sure that a sufficient majority 
was safely of that opinion to at least 
save the Union. 

Often well-meaning, but impetuous and 
enthusiastic members of the unions be- 
come impatient for improving conditions 
and when some cool-headed and wiser 
member counsels moderation, he is often 
hooted at and abused and referred to as 
a “sucker” and a traitor to the cause. 
It sometimes requires more courage to 
stand up for conservative action than It 
does to vote to fight.— Cigar Makers 
Journal. 
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HOW I HELPED SAVE ONE THOUSAND LIVES. 


Brave Wireless Operator of the Ill-Fated S. S. Republic Tells his 
Story of the Thrilling Rescue by Wireless, ‘‘C, Q. D.’’ 

teu:graph jouei^al. 


T he ramming and sinking of the 
Steamship Republic, in the early 
morning hours of January 23, the sensa- 
tional rescue of its passengers and crew 
by aid of the wireless, through the brav- 
erv of Operator John R. Binns, who flash- 
ed the fatal letters, “C. Q. B.;’ through 
the pall of fog, which enveloped the scene, 
has already become celebrated in story 
and song throughout the world and Binns 
publicly commended in the Congress of 
the United States. From all quarters of 
the globe come tributes to the heriosm oi 
the Republic’s commander, its telegrapher 
and crew. For dramatic intensity, the 
story of the wreck and rescue is un- 
equalled in the history of u-c telegraph 
or ocean travel. With a brave heart, a 
cool head and an experienced hand at 
the key, John R. Binns did his duty in 
the crisis, and did it so w^ell that the 
whole world rose up and sai(i “Here is a 
Man.” 


BY .TOHX R. BIXXS. 

T had just turned in for a few hours 
after the previous day’s work when the 
shock of the impact shook me out of my 
bunk. A crunching, ripping noise fol- 
lowed as the Florida’s bows crumpled up 
on our side. The panels and side of our 
cabin fell in, one panel being smashed 
to splinters, but fortunately the wireless 
apparatus was unhurt and remained 
standing. 

I had a fear, however, tiiat the aerial 
wires between the masts might have 
been shaken down, so I hastily tested 
them, and most fortunately they were 
still intact. 

Five minutes after the collision the 
lights all through the ship went out, and 
we were in total darkness. I tried to 
make my -way to the bridge in order to 
report to the captain that my gear was 
all right, but, unable to make my way 
through the wreckage, I returned to my 
wrecked cabin. The dynamos being 
stopped, greatly handicapped the working 
distance of our station, but the accumu- 
lators were in good condition, and so I 
immediately sounded tne “C. Q. U.” sig- 
nal, which announced to surrounding 
Snips the peril of our position. 

T gained the attention of our station at 
Siasconsett on Nantucket Island. This is 
the message flashed to A. H. Ginman, the 
operator there: 


The Republic, We are shipiorecked. 
Htand hy for Captain's message. 

This was the answer that was imme- 
diately flashed back to us: 

jti.ll right, old man. Where are you? 

Oaptain Sealby then sent me this mes- 
sage for transmission: 

Republie rammed by unknown steamer. 
Twenty-six miles southwest of 'Nantucket 
Lightship. Badly in need of immediate 
assistance, but no danger to life. 

SEALBY. 

Five minutes later Siasconsett informed 
me that he had sent for the revenue cut- 
ter Acushnet, then lying at Wood’s Hole, 
and that it was to proceed to assist us. 
Word had also been sent to the steam- 
ships Baltic, La Lrorraine and City of 
Everett. I was now working under ex- 
treme difficulties, as it was very dark. I 
had unfortunately broken the lever of my 
sending key just after the lights went out, 
but eventually managed all right by hold- 
ing the broken lever with one hand and 
sending with the other. 

Once more I got in communication with 
the Siasconsett station, and did my ut- 
most to locate the Baltic. I could hear 
the Baltic’s wireless signals as they were 
being flashed to shore, but my disabled 
spark was too weak to reach the Baltic’s 
operator. 

Just as the Florida returned to us the 
Baltic began to pick up my signals, and 
from then on I was kept busy notifying 
that ship of our position, and from that 
time forv/ard it w^as a steady interchange 
of messages between Tattersall and Bal- 
four, the Baltic’s operators, and myself. 

The passengers were successfully trans- 
ferred to the Florida, and not a single 
mishap occurred to mar this perilbus 
work. 

About 2 o’clock I realized for the first 
time that I was hungry and Douglas, my 
steward, who had been running to and 
from the bridge all morning with mes- 
sages for and from the captain, was able 
to get a bite of food and a cup of coffee 
for me, which I devoured while sending 
and receiving messages. 

Early in the afternoon the Lorraine 
was able to read us, and we began to give 
her steering directions, but it was very 
difficult for her navigator to find us on 
account of the blanket of fog that envel- 
oped the sea. Darkness set in early, 
superinduced, of course, by the thick 
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weather. The most anxious hour of the 
day was at about 6 o’clock in the evening, 
when Captain Sealby heard, only faintly, 
the explosion of a bomb in the far dis- 
tance. He at once communicated with 
me, and I made inquiries, learning that 
the Baltic had been exploding bombs in 
an effort to apprise us of her whereabouts. 
We, too, had been exploding bombs, but 
exhausted our supply, and from now on 
had nothing but our almost exhausted and 
fast-weakening wireless apparatus to 
which we could pin our hopes of rescue. 

A little later we heard the Baltic’s fog 
horn blowing faintly, and this increased 
in volume as she lessened the distance 
between us. Occasionally we fired rock- 
ets, but they could not be seen through 
the fog, although a little later the Baltic’s 
siren was heard so plainly that we knew 
the ship was close by. 

Then I heard a cheer, and I at once 
realized that these sounds of rejoicing 
could not come from our men, as only 
Captain Sealby, the officers, myself and 
the crew were abroad our ship, and they 
were all busily engaged in standing by 
the boats. Looking aft through my splin- 
tered cabin, I made out the Baltic quite 
near the stern of our ship, the fog having 
again lifted somewhat. She was a blaze 
of light, and as I sat there in my little 
cabin the thought occurred to me that the 
most beautiful sight in the world is a 
ship at sea, especially when that ship is 
needed to supply a link between life and 
death. Time and again it occurred to me, 
as I worked away in feverish haste, a 
mere machine voicing the words of our 
gallant captain who so heroically watched 
over the safety of those who had intrusted 
their lives to him, that the end was near; 
that it was only a question of how long 
the ship could withstand the wound that 
pierced her very vitals, and I had prac- 
tically resigned myself to the fate that 
every seafaring man has before him at 
some time in his career. 

We were now apparently settling fast, 
and Captain Sealby sent this message to 
me for the Baltic: 

Gome to our leeward and talce up our 
boats. Have Lorraine and Lucania con- 
voy the Florida. Wireless now closed. 

The captain then sent word to me to 
come forward from my cabin as soon as 
I had sent the message off. Reporting 
to the captain, I was told to take to the 
boats with the officers and the’ crew, who 
were about to be transferred to the Baltic. 
After a stiff pull we reached the Baltic, 
whose people gave the heartiest kind of 
a cheer as we came alongside. 

The following morning, Sunday, the 
Baltic steamed back to the Republic, and 
Captain Sealby shouted across asking for 
volunteers to go and stand by the Re- 
public. The officers, many sailors, myself, 


and others, all w*ent over, which, includ- 
ing the captain, who had remained aboard 
all night, made thirty-eight of us all told. 
Arriving on board, I tested my wireless 
apparatus, found it to be all right, and so 
reported the same to the captain, who at 
once made wireless inquiries for the tugs 
that had been sent to our assistance. 

By this time the Furnessia had arrived 
and had been standing by; then the Flor- 
ida came alongside of the Republic, re- 
maining there as a safeguard for those of 
us left on our ship, and the Baltic took up 
her journe’j^ to New York with her tre- 
mendous burden of human freight. 

After seeing the Baltic vanish from 
view, I bethought me of my wrecked 
cabin, and later, nailing up some blank- 
ets around the rent sides, I soon made it 
more habitable, and was able to keep shel- 
tered from the chill air. Once more I 
was ready for business. 

At about 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon 
we had shipped so much water that Cap- 
tain Sealby decided to order the crew 
to the boats, and transfer them to the 
Gresham. I had put a box of cigarettes 
at my side, so that in case we left in a 
hurry I could snatch them up, but so un- 
expectedly did the order come that I for- 
got to take them, and, being somewhat 
addicted to the .tobacco smoke, and with 
nothing to smoke, my pangs became more 
and more acute as night wore on. One 
of the officers then ordered me to the 
boat. Captain Sealby and Second Officer 
Williams remaining on the fast-filling Re- 
public, where they stood calmly awaitiflg 
the end. When the Republic we'nt down 
both men floated off on the water, from 
which they were rescued by boats from 
the revenue cutter. 

« * * 

J. B. Binns is one of the most experi- 
enced men in the Marconi service. Al- 
though only twenty-six years old, he was 
making his forty-first trip across the At- 
lantic. 

He was the operator on the Hamburg- 
American liner Blucher at the time of the 
Jamaica earthquake, and he was on the 
Republic as wireless operator during the 
Italian earthquake. 

RECEPTION AT HOME. 

On his return to his native town, Peter- 
borough, England, Feb. 10, Binns was 
given a rousing reception. He was met 
at the railroad station wnth bands playing 
“See, the Conquering Hero Comes,” and 
the mayor in his chains and robes of office 
extended to him a welcome. The Guild 
hall was packed with the leading citizens 
of Peterborough, and all rose and cheered 
wildly when Binns, his sweetheart on his 
arm, entered. The mayor made a hearty 
speech of welcome and Binns replied. 
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AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW WITH JUSTICE 

D. T. WRIGHT. 

(By Gii.sox Gardner, in the Toledo News-Bee.) 


T he judge who imposed jail sentence 
on Samuel Gompers and his associ- 
ates, John Mitchell and ITrank Morrison, 
alleging them to be in contempt ot court, 
is an appointee of Standard Oil's corres- 
pondent in the United States Senate, 
Joseph B. Foraker is responsible for 
Daniel Thew Wright. 

Herewith is presented the first inter- 
view with Justice Wright since he sen- 
tenced the three labor leaders. 

“I don’t suppose it would add to my 
popularity at this time to talk about it,^’ 
said Justice Wright, “but I am a friend 
and admirer of Senator Foraker. I met 
him w'hen I was judge of the court of 
common pleas in Hamilton county, Ohio. 
I was appointed to my present position 
on Senator Foraker's recommendation. 

The meeting which led to the friend- 
ship of Justice Wright and Senator E'ora- 
ker was brought about by the fact that 
Senator Foraker had a case before Judge 
Wright, in which the decision was in fa- 
vor of the senator’s client. The senator 
commended the young judge for his 
“strong opinion.” 

When I called upon Justice Wright 
for an interview, I told him I had come 
to talk about the famous opinion in the 
Gompers case. 

“Or infamous?” he replied, smiling. “I 
judge from the communications I get, and 
from some things I read, that I have 
achieved something more than fame,” 
After three hours of talk With the 
judge, I went away with some clear im- 
pressions of the man. Here they are; 

Tall, smooth-faced, straight, muscular, 
but undertrained, round-headed, slightly 
grizzled, well-dressed, easy-going, ap- 
proachable, more like a business man than 
a lawyer; not a student. 

The short neck, close mouth, thick pug 
nose and meaty build suggested pugnac- 
ity. Twice during my interview this sug- 
gestion was verified. Once when he said: 
“It was time these people” (the organized 
labor unions of the country) “were taught 
a lesson.” And a second time, when I 
asked if he would join in the recommen- 
dation to the president that Gompers and 
his associates be pardoned. There was 
a stiffening of the muscles and he replied : 
“I am not certain that the court would 
recognize the right of the president to 
interfere by pardon in such a case. How- 
ever, I don’t go into a phase of the matter 
that might come up for review.” 

The suggestion that the pardoning 
power of the chief executive does not ex- 
tend to the newly-invented crimes, classed 


as “contempt of court,” was novel. I 
wanted to pursue it; but the judge had 
very promptly closed that door, so we 
struck out for other conversational paths. 
Had the judge ever had to work at 
manual or physical labor for a living? 
No. He had been born into the law. E'er 
three generations his progenitors had 
been lawyers. They had made and lost 
money; but none had ever followed a 
trade. His early life was a sheltered one. 
He went to the schools of Cincinnati and 
at Riverside, a suburb of Cincinnati, 
where he resided. He went from high 
school into the Cincinnati law school; 
from the law school into a small political 
office in Riverside; from being solicitor 
and mayor of Riverside he became judge 
of the court of common pleas in Cincin- 
nati. 

Then came the day when Senator For- 
aker liked the tenor of his opinions and 
he was boosted into his present life ap- 
pointment as a judge of the federal court. 

LEGAL EQUALITY. 

Men selected by trust senators for ap- 
pointment to the federal court may see 
many things from the point of view of 
the privileged few. They may also voice 
class spirit. This judge seemed to me a 
good example of the type. I tried him 
out in a dozen ways. Finally I asked: 
“Do you think the man with a short purse 
has the same chance before our courts 
that a man with a long purse has?” 
“Why, yes,” said Judge Wright, “the 
courts are open to all. In criminal cases 
the court will appoint counsel for an ac- 
cused if he has no counsel; and in civil 
cases it is only necessary to file an affi- 
davit showing that the litigant has not 
money to pay the costs, and the case goes 
on without such payment.” 

Q. “But that is theory. How about 
actual practice?” 

A. “Yes. In actual practice.” 

In my mental note book I entered a 
memorandum as follows: 

“Not intellectually honest, or not 
frank.” 

A similar kind of suggestion came to 
my suggestion that the federal judiciary 
had begun to suffer serious criticism. 

“I never knew of any judge being in- 
fluenced by improper motives in the de- 
cision of a case,” said Justice Wright, “I 
never knew a judge to be moved by any- 
thing but a deep sensibility of the sacred 
obligations of his office.” 

(Another memorandum of similar pur- 
port in my mental note book.) 
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Q. “Do you think the judiciary ought 
to be criticized?” 

A. “The newspapers ought to adhere 
very carefully to the facts in discussing 
or criticising the decisions of a judge. 
There is no objection if they adhere to 
the strict facts.” 

ANABCHY TO CRITICISE SYSTE:M. 

Q. “xjul suppose objection is made to 
the system?” 

A. “That is to advocate anarchy. It 
is better that we should have courts and 
the courts must be upheld. We have to 
deal with conditions as they are. You 
can’t achieve the ideal. They are bound 
to be imperfections. It is better to obey 
the law and to submit to the orders of a 
court than to become lawless. It is im- 
possible to have a perfect system. Some- 
body will always suffer injustice. Some- 
body has got to be ground in the mill.” 

Q. “How about amendments in the law 
— changes in the constitution? Do you, 
for instance, favor an amendment or re- 
peal of this Sherman law which has help- 
ed to send these three labor people to 
jail?” 

A. “I can’t say that I do. But it is 
not for me to say. The judiciary must 
not suggest or criticise the legislative 
branch.” 

Q. “Have any men connected with 
wealthy corporations been sent to jail by 
this contempt process for violations of the 
Sherman law?” 

A. “Not that I have heard of. But I 
have not heard of any being brought be- 
fore a court on such a charge.” 

Q. “Were not the Chicago packers put 
under a blanket injunction by Attorney 
General Knox? And have they not been 
shown to have violated that injunction 
by the actions brought by Attorney Gen- 
erals Moody and Bonaparte under the 
criminal statutes?” 

A. “That’s no business of mine.” 
now ABOUT JimOE-MADE LAWS? 

I touched on the usurpation of author- 
ity by the federal judiciary. In a recent 
book, entitled “The Spirit of the Ameri- 
can Government,” by J. Allen Smith of 
Washington State University, it is de- 
clared that the enlargement of the in- 
junction powers by the federal courts has 
resulted in what amounts to the enact- 
ment of new laws by the judges — laws 
which they enforce as well as enact. 

“There has been no enlargement of the 
contempt process,” said Justice Wright. 
“The law on this subject is just what it 
was when it originated in the common 
law of England.” 

I will not undertake to quote what 
Justice Wright had to say about the 
rights of property. He talked much on 
this topic. The sacredness of the prop- 
evty right is what results in making a 
crime of ordinary lawful acts when the 


federal judiciary has stretched out its 
arms to protect property. 

“But how about individual liberty? 
How about the constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of speech and the press?” I 
asked. 

“The constitution does not guarantee 
any right of freedom of speech or the 
press,” replied Justice Wright. “That is 
a mistake. All the constitution does is 
to put limitations on congress, saying 
that freedom of speech, etc., shall not be 
abridged by any act of congress. That 
provision is a check on the national legis- 
lature, not a guarantee to the person. 
The power remains in the states. If the 
states want to check the freedom of 
speech or the press, they can do so.” 

GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 

Q. The federal court is superior to 
congress? 

A. Naturally; since we declare acts of 
congress unconstitutional. 

Q. And in the administration of its 
contempt process is superior to and free 
from the interference of the pardoning 
power of the chief executive? 

A. Of that we are not going to speak. 

Q. How about government by injunc- 
tion? 

A. All nonsense. 

Q. Are you not afraid that judicial 
usurpation along these lines will fesult 
in such a popular feeling that laws will 
result placing restrictions on the federal 
courts? 

A. There is no popular sentiment of 
that sort. 

Q. Was there not, in 1896, when the 
Chicago platform included resolutions on 
this subject, and particularly criticised 
the supreme court? 

A. That was not really representative 
of any public sentiment. 

Q. Do you think the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the people should be effective in 
the affairs of the government? 

A. Oh, yes, if there is really a public 
sentiment — something that represents a 
great majority— then it ought to be con- 
sidered. 

Q. If an order of a federal court in- 
fringes a personal right guaranteed un- 
der the constitution, does the citizen have 
to obey it? 

A. An order of a federal court with 
proper jurisdiction and with the parties 
properly before the court, is the law of 
the land for those parties. 

Q. But an attempt by congress to pass 
an unconstitutional law is void; it is 
void from the moment of its passage, and 
without regard to whether it has been 
passed upon by the supreme court? 

A. That is a difference between con- 
gress and a federal court. The order of 
the subsidiary federal court is the law of 
the land until it is set aside by the su- 
preme court. 
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WHEX JUDGE DID XOT AXSWER. 

Q. When the federal court is superior 
to the constitution? 

(No answer.) 

This seemed to cover the ground. I 
thanked the judge for his frankness and 
went to my home, where I picked up and 
read again, and with a more serious mind, 
from Smith’s little hook a passage read- 
ing: 

“It is easy to see in the exaltation of 
the federal judiciary a survival of the old 
mediaeval doctrine that the king can do 


no wrong. In fact, much the same atti- 
tude of mind which made monarchy pos- 
sible may be seen in this country in our 
attitude toward the supreme court. As 
long as the people reverenced the king, 
his irresponsible power rested on a secure 
foundation. To destroy the belief in his 
superior wisdom and virtue was to destroy 
the basis of his authority. Hence all 
criticism of the king or his policy was 
regarded as an attack on the system it- 
self and treated accordingly as a serious 
crime.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF UNIONISM. 


UY W. r. EVARTS IN THE CARPENTER. 


T he progress of the labor movement 
is one of the greatest proofs that 
can be produced in favor of the theories 
of evolution, but like all other phases of 
evolution, the labor question is a thing 
that must be subject to change and im- 
provement in its methods of operation or 
else stagnate and eventually deteriorate. 
The old class of organization that the 
primitive pioneers inaugurated has passed 
its day of usefulness and something new 
and better must take its place. At first 
localities would organize a craft union of 
one especial trade, independent of all 
workers, but eventually, following the 
principles and laws of evolution, they be- 
came nationalized under one head in their 
respective crafts; later on the centraliza- 
tion of national craft unions into one 
common national labor union was found 
necessary and was done as soon as cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

Once we were a very insignificant fac- 
tor, but now we have the millions of 
human beings dependent upon the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for improved 
conditions and aid in the uplifting of 
their fellow humans. Only a short time 
since union men thought they had no in- 
terest in our affairs of government, but 
late developments have proven that politi- 
cal action is our only chance for life. 
Evolution is responsible for these 
changes. 

This one great fundamental law con- 
trols the entire universe and the more 
progressive thinkers, the real prophets of 
today, are aware of the tendency toward 
disfranchisement and abolishment of the 
rights of labor being practiced by our 
masters and are awakening the sleeping 
wage slave to a realization that the time 
has arrived for him to assert his independ- 
ence and shatter the chains of wage slav- 
ery that have bound him for centuries. 


The great mass of workers are only 
commencing to think and are not wholly 
cognizant of the fact that classes and 
class legislation and interests exist; they 
are not yet class conscious and still be- 
lieve that their masters may be good and 
win their own interests in behalf of the 
worker who is too indolent to force his 
rights by attending to his duty in aiding 
the machines of government of his own 
creation. He still rants against his fellow 
union man and says: “That is the paint- 
ers’ trouble, not mine; we blacksmiths 
have no grievance.” 

The average workers does not stop to 
consider that if there is any man down, 
by hanging on as a member of the human 
family he will undoubtedly drag others 
down to his level or at least hinder their 
advance toward the higher planes of civ- 
ilization and prosperity. That is why we 
unite, not to better our own interests 
alone, but to better the condition of all 
and reap our portion of the harvest. 

The parasites of labor, the man who re- 
fuses to organize, the man who scabs on 
his fellow-workers, and the man who 
votes for his perpetuation of the powers 
of government in the hands of those who 
have given us our state police, our Su- 
preme Court injunctions, and our bull 
pens, that class is fast disappearing and 
is becoming educated to a realization of 
the fact that wars of labor are not profit- 
able, that strikes^ are ineffectual and are 
becoming conscious of the necessity of 
taking over the reigns of government and 
crowning labor King. For many years 
we have had a ballot and have not learned 
its true value and power. We have al- 
ways been in such a large majority that 
it has been the workers’ vote that has 
elected every public official that ever was 
elected. We have always voted for what 
we thought was the Best Man; have we 
ever got him? Our laws answer no, our 
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suffering and poverty proves that we are 
betrayed. We can not be surprised at 
the results if we consider that the men 
elected by our voles are paid by our 
masters and that we have given them 
free right to sell their services, instead 
Oj. voting for principles to be carried out 
instead of men who sell out. 

The fact of our finding strength in 
unity is proof conclusive that through 
unionism we will win, but our unionism 
must be universal and must be not only 
in the shop, but at the ballot box. Our 
unionism must be evolutionary as it al- 
ways has been. When one form of effort 
outgrows its usefulness we must progres- 
sively adopt other forms. 

The strike was a weapon, now the ballot 
is one of tar more power. Centuries ago 
the warrior fought with an axe, now he 
uses rapid-fire artillery that will kill half 
way across a county. Every reform is 
generally traceable to the agitation of the 
worker, as he is the one who needs re- 
forms instituted more than any one else. 
Every great idea of philosophy and inven- 
tion of merit comes from the brain of 
men whom we number in our ranks, and 
it is the necessities of life that have been 
the goads to spur us on and it is the 
hungry babes staring up into the pinched 
faces of the working class fathers of to- 
day that is making us wonder if we have 
been as fully unionized as our conditions 
demand. The attention to peculiar con- 
ditions attaching to different crafts re- 
quire that separte bodies attend directly 
to separate things in small details, there- 
fore the advisability of craft unions, but 
the general interests of the working class 
being identical it is absolutely necessary 
that all crafts be cemented solidly to- 
gether for mutual aid. The general ef- 
forts of our masters to settle troubles with 
us individually, or failing in that, to set- 
tle with individual unions, is conclusive 


proof of the fact that our masters abhor 
unity and realize its power and well know 
that the demands of the workers fully 
united must be respected, and it is only 
by a great mass being joined together 
that we can hope for the consideration 
due the nobility of labor. 

Some of our class attempt to elect to 
office a brother worker w'ho represents 
working class politics; they fail to win 
and then curse themselves for wasting 
their votes. They think their vote would 
not he wasted if cast for their master 
who has been elected. Too true, it would 
not have been wasted, it would have ac- 
complished the welding of one more link 
in the chain of wage slavery and slow, 
systematic starvation. On the other hand, 
the vote cast for true class conscious 
workingmen’s principles would have prov- 
en I hat the men who labor are awaken- 
ing and our rulers would tremble for the 
safety of their temporal crowns, and, 
through fear of the power expressed by 
our union of ballots, grant us many con- 
cessions in order that they might obtain 
a few of their special privileges. This is 
real unionism, to strive forward toward 
the realization of greater things than 
eight hours and four dollars per day, to 
go after the reigns of government and the 
ownership of the earth. To be a true 
union man means to never be content 
with a piece of the cake, but to keep 
progressing and taking up every point 
of vantage until we possess the whole 
bakery. 

We do not need aristocracy; we do not 
need drones — we need workers and none 
else. 

Let us all be worKers and act in unison 
for the ultimate and complete evolution 
of the entire world and make this earth 
a fit place to live, where our motto ‘*La- 
bor omnia vincit,” will say it all. 


SPANISH LABOR LAWS. 


The Spanish labor laws, which fixed 
the maximum working hours for children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen at 
six hours in industrial establishments and 
eight in shops and offices,, with no work 
at night, until recently made no provis- 
ion against the employment of women 
and children in certain harmful indus- 
tries. 

A new regulation prohibits women 
under twenty-five and all children under 
sixteen working in trades wherein there 
is danger from poisonous fumes and dust 
or risk from fire or explosion. 

Children under sixteen are also de- 
barred from working machines by means 


of pedals and also circular saws, mechan- 
ical planes and other cutting machines 
unless furnisned with safety apparatus. 
Boys under sixteen are not allowed to lift 
or carry more than sixteen pounds or 
push or draw heavy loads. 

Evidently Spain has concluded to try 
and grow men in the workmen class that 
will not be completely worked out before 
becoming of age, and keep its women in 
a state of health that will permit of them 
knowing that crowning joy known only 
to the healthy mother of a healthy child. 

Our own land of the free and the home 
of child labor would do well to sit up 
and take notice. 
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WHAT OREGON FARMERS THINK OF THE IN- 
ITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


(The following letter, from the Master 
of the Oregon State Grange, to the Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Direct Legislation 
League, is reprinted from the Ohio 
Parmer of October 31, 1908.) 

Forest Grove, Ore., Aug. 6, 1908. 
Hon. Herbert S. Bigelow:— After sev- 
eral years' experience, it affords me pleas- 
ure to give the direct legislation system 
my hearty endorsement. The present 
year has amply demonstrated the value 
of the system as an educator of the peo- 
ple. At our regular biennial election m 
June there were 19 different measures to 
be voted on. Never before have the peo- 
ple of this state been more interested in 
matters affecting their welfare. Nearly 
every one decried the probable too free 
use of the system, and predicted that a 
great majority of the voters would not 
inform themselves upon so many meas- 
ures, and general indifference and care- 
lessness would result. The people were 
not indifferent. They realized the respon- 
sibility resting upon them, and read and 
studied and thoroughly informed them- 
selves on the measures. Under our law 
the Secretary of State issues a pamphlet 
containing a full text of each measure, 
with ballot title and number. In addi- 
tion, any person or association which 
proposes any measure has a right to sub- 
mit argument in its favor and have it 
printed in the pamphlet by paying for 
the printing. Any person or association 
opposing the measure can also have an 
opposing argument inserted in the same 
way. These pamphlets are sent free to 
all the legal voters of the state. This 
year this pamphlet made a book of about 
1.20 pages. There were arguments pro 
and con on most of the important meas- 
ures. It is safe to say that for a period 
of about two months this book was the 
most read volume in the State of Oregon. 
Everywhere, in the Grange meetings, in 
debating societies, in little voluntary 
gatherings assembled for the special pur- 
pose, in the labor unions and whenever 
an opportunity offered, these measures 
were discussed. This year <urect legisla- 
tion was worth all that it has cost the 
people of Oregon as an educational feat- 
ure alone. A state is in no imminent 
danger when its citizens as a whole are 
so interested . and so well informed upon 
public questions. The great feature of 
value is that this interest which was man- 
ifested at this time will not stop here. 
The people have come to feel an interest 
in legislative matters. It is safe to say 
that another session of the Legislature 
will not pass without the general public 


taking a lively interest in all that it 
does. The whole people have but recently 
been legislators themselves. Hence when 
the assembly meets in January they will 
be interested in watching its actions. 
They will be interested in every large 
question that comes before the legis- 
lature, for they will want to see what 
disposition is made of it. They will want 
it settled right and they will be ready 
to use what influence they may have 
with their delegates in the Legislature in 
seeing that they vote right upon it. No 
legislator can sell himself to any selfish 
interest and disregard the interests and 
wishes of his constituents without very 
promptly hearing from them. And he 
will be disposed to listen, for he knows 
that if he does not, his work is likely 
to be undone by the referendum or he 
himself is in danger of feeling the force 
of the recall which his constituents adopt; 
ed, among other things, at the polls last 
June. 

The people having informed themselves 
before election, went to the polls and 
voted wisely. The results of the ballot 
on legislative measures were, on the 
whole, rather surprising, especially to. 
those who had been predicting evil. I 
think it is generally conceded that in 
most respects the decision of the people 
was wise. One thing at least is demon- 
strated and that is that they did not 
Indicate by their vote that they feel they 
have had too much of direct legislation; 
for there were two constitutional amend- 
ments and one statutory law calculated 
to give the people even greater power, or 
more fully establish the system of direct 
legislation, ana they were all approved. 
Another thing has been demonstrated, or 
at least indicated. It is frequently 
charged that under direct legislation the 
labor element of the cities would out- 
vote the farming interests. In our ex- 
perience we have found them in a gen- 
eral way voting together. For a ma- 
jority of the measures that have been 
before the voters for consideration have 
been of a class in which the interests of 
the plain people were opposed to the 
“special interests" or to machine influ- 
ence in one form or another; and in such 
matters farmers and laborers in other 
lines have felt that their interests were 
common. In fact, the labor unions and 
the Grange are working hand in hand at 
present for the defense of the initiative 
and referendum which certain of the 
corporations are seeking to destroy. Our 
labor unions, I think, are about an 
average lot. They are made up of all 
classes of people, many of them foreign- 
ers. They work along about the same 
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lines, so far as I can observe, as labor 
unions in other states. But we feel that 
so far as citizenship is concerned, we 
have nothing to fear from them. They 
are honest, upright (‘itizens, some of 
them property owners, most of them men 
of families, and all, as a rule, fully ap- 
preciating their duty and responsibility 
to the state. I think this fear of the 
laboring element is a bugaboo that is 
created by the machine politician for the 
purpose of scaring the farmer and other 
classes of citizens into further submis- 
sion to his domineering influence. 

I like the provision of our law which 
makes a majority of the votes cast vpon 
a measure sufficient to carry it. At first 
it was argued that this was an unsafe 
plan. I, myself, have been an advocate 
of requiring a majority of all the votes 
cast at the election for constitutional 
amendments. But from the results at 
this yearns election, I have come to ques- 
tion the necessity even of this. Upon 
every measure of importance the people 
have cast a very full vote. With the pro- 
vision as it is, the people feel the neces- 
sity of casting a vote one way or the 


other; they can not defeat a measure by 
mere indifference and failure to vote. So 
they endeavor to inform themselves and 
be prepared to cast a vote either for or 
against practically every measure; hence 
the educational value seems to be greater 
as the matter stands at present. 

It is probable that we shall not again 
be called upon to use the system to the 
extent that it has been used this year. 
The vigorous manner in which the voters 
took hold of every measure of import- 
ance and the way in which some of the 
extravagances of the Legislature were 
turned down will hereafter he taken as 
convincing evidence that it is well for 
the legislators to give heed to the voice 
of their constituents. 

I certainly hope that the people of 
Ohio will make no mistake in this mat- 
ter. Direct legislation is the surest guar- 
antee of the overthrow of machine in- 
fluence in politics and legislation. I 
shall be glad to send you additional evi- 
dence from other members of the Grange 
and influential citizens in other parts of 
the state to help you on with your cam- 
paign. Austin Buxton, 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE DAY. 

BY H. B. MOYEB. 


P ICTURE a great ship minus its rud- 
der, tossing about like a helpless 
child in the trough of a high, running 
sea. A more hopeless situation could 
not well be imagined. 

And yet, hardly less hopeless is the 
spectacle of a man adrift upon the high 
seas of life minus a defined trade or 
profession at his command. 

Buffeted about by the winds of adver- 
sity, tossed hither and thither by the 
waves of hardship and misfortune, sooner 
or later the man without trade, profession 
or definite object in life is tossed a 
wreck upon The shoals of failure. 

The finest charts ever drafted by art- 
ist’s pen, the most perfect compass de- 
signed — these are useless to a ship with- 
out a rudder. 

Look out over the sea of everyday life 
and see the thousands of human dere- 
licts. Some have been equipped with 
splendid educations, others have rare, 
undeveloped natural talents. And yet, 
in middle age, and past, we find them 
drifting along with the tide, as it were — 
men without trades, professions or ob- 
jects — ships without rudders. 

What picture could be more desolate 
and genuinely pitiful than that of a man 
whose youth has long since been left be- 
hind hovering about the employment of- 
fice of some large concern, seeking a men- 


ial position as a laborer or anything 
else he can find to do? What has life in 
store for this man? — the poorhouse or an 
unhonored grave in potter’s field? 

How many young men drift from place 
'to place, accepting a position at this 
work and that work — becoming master 
of none — until the age is reached where 
apprenticeship in some given and well- 
befitting employment is impossible? These 
are not the men who in after years com- 
mand large ^salaries, comfortable posi- 
tions and protection against inevitable 
old age. These are the men who, unless 
they are turned aside, pass by the buoy 
of opportunity and drift into the channel 
which leads to failure. 

It is but human to be shortsighted, 
but shortsightedness can be outwitted by 
cold, hard reasoning. Too many young 
men of today cannot see a day ahead of 
them. How often does it occur that a 
young man refuses the opportunity of 
an apprenticeship in a trade to which he 
is well fitted and accepts a position of 
the nondescript, or temporary type, sim- 
ply because it "pays better?" 

The opportunity of learning a trade, 
which, after apprenticeship, pays perhaps 
$4 a day, is rejected for a position — and 
possibly only a temporary one — that is 
worth at the most $12 a week. I have in 
mind a man of forty-five who is now 
drawing $9 a week cleaning streets. 
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When a very young man this man’s 
father placed him in a telegraph office to 
learn the business. For almost a year 
the boy stuck to his task. But one day a 
surveying party passing through the town 
caught his fancy, and because the pay as 
helper to a surveyor was more than that 
of apprentice in a telegraph office, he quit 
his position and joined the survey. This 
work was of but a few months’ duration, 
and the young man next tried his hand as 
a carpenter’s apprentice. Posting bills 
for a circus proved more attractive than 
carpenter work, but that, too, became 
monotonous after a while. From paint- 
ing structural steel to helping a black- 
smith was not a long jump. Then came 
in succession, a curtain fixture agency, 
a clerkship in a hardware store, a sign 
painting apprenticeship and a half hun- 
dred other occupations. 

To cut a long story short, this human 
derelict eventually became a “jack-of-all- 
trades” and ‘‘master of none.” Too late 
he discovered that age — the enemy of 
ambition and too often the barrier to 
success — had crept up unseen and had 
closed to him the doors of apprenticer 
ship to a defined trade or profession. Too 
late he discovered that conditions, unlike 
hard facts, are changeable and that the 
industry which yesterday clamored for 
apprentices today demanded skilled labor. 
But one doesn’t have to invade the army 
of human whitewings on the streets to 
find human derelicts. Look over almost 
any gang of railroad laborers, sewer dig- 
gers, mill laborers, etc., and you’ll find 
scores of men whose very countenances 
spell failure. 

Laborers there must and will be, but 
let this class be made up of men whose 
mentality fits them for nothing better. 
The man who doesn’t make all out of 
himself that is possible is just as much 
of a criminal as the man who steals a 
million dollars. To rob yourself is no 
less a crime than to rob others. 

In almost every man is the material 
for some successful and useful occupation 
or calling. It is not always possible to 
determine offhand just which calling one 
is best fitted for, but that need not deter 
one from determining to make a success 
of something. 

Over three years have passed since the 
writer left the ranks of the building 
trades to enter the newspaper field, but 
one of his proudest possessions is an 
honorary withdrawal card from an old- 
established trade union. It is far easier 
to talk and write of success when one is 
successful than when one is a failure. 
One must be conversant with one’s sub- 
ject to dilate intelligently upon it. How- 
ever, it is perhaps unnecessary to state 
that success, except in rare instances, 
does not come without the usual ups and 
down.s and hard knocks that go with an 
uphill battle. 


If a young man finds himself unfitted 
for any given line of work it is suicidal 
to continue along that line indefinitely. 
Oft-times it requires years for a person 
to determine just which occupation or 
calling he is best fitted for. In the mean- 
time, though, it is folly^ to stand still. 
Better, far, that some trade or profession 
be learned in the meantime than that 
precious time be wasted iu useless de- 
liberation and inaction. 

Opportunity is but one notch in the 
chain of circumstances which encircle 
one’s life, and the man who stands idly 
by awaiting it seldom if ever finds it. 

Often one gains invaluable experience 
in a profession even for which he is un- 
fitted that is useful to him in the calling 
that he finally makes his life’s work. 

Concentration of effort is the secret of 
all success. He who masters a trade or 
profession has created for himself a time- 
lasting fortification against ending his 
days with a pick and shovel or a broom 
and sweeper’s cart. 

To climb when one is young — to begin 
at the bottom and work up, and keep 
working up — that is the only way to ac- 
complish anything really worth while. 
The man who awaits an opportunity to 
begin up at the top of the ladder gen- 
erally finds himself at the bottom when 
age blows the whistle which denotes that 
tiie workday of life is done. 


RICH MAN’S PRAYER. 


We thank thee. Lord, and ever 
Because Thy ways are right and itjsi! 

Thy presence makes our souls rejoice. 

We praise Thee with full heart and voice. 
Dost Thou not on us few bestow 
The power to keep the workers low? 

That we, the rich, from birth to grave, 

May never be without a slave? 

And we through Thee are able, Lord, 

To rule this horny-handed horde! 

It gives us pleasure when we can 
Deny the low-'born workingman 
The right to live on his own earth— 

Which we inherit from our berth. 

Thou hast assisted us to keep 
Them ever groveling at our feet! 

And why should they aspire to be 
In any state but misery? 

It fits them well, amd It were ill 
If they were not kept in it still. 

Oh, Lord, we pray with all our heart 
That Thou from us will never part ; 

We’ll cling to Thee till our last breath. 

And naught shall separate but death 
Ourselves and Thee— our Lord, our Friend ! 
Abide with us unto the end! 

And keep us safe and grant that we 
Shall know no want or misery. 

We ask this in thy precious name, 

And also thy protection claim. 

While to our hearts we fondly fold 
Thy image Lord!— Thy name is Gold: 

—From Barrier Truth 
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INDUSTRIAL LAW AND LIBERTY. 


Inalienable Rights — Persuasion — Intimidation — Restraint and 

Illegal Combination. 


BY PROFESSOR EZRA G. GRAY. 


A FORMER United States Senator, 
long recognized as one of, if not 
the ablest of constitutional lawyers now 
living, has favored us with a most in- 
teresting letter which, though personal, 
contains view^s of great concern to wage 
earners at large. Old associations built 
upon and resting on firm friendships 
yield to request to reserve authorities 
and references for possible service in 
legal requirements. Upon such a struc- 
ture the important favor must be ac- 
cepted. 

“Until recently,” says our friend, “the 
American people have held the impres- 
sion that the constitution of the United 
States of America was* ordained and es- 
tablished upon, and to uphold, justice, 
domestic tranquility, the common defense, 
general welfare and the blessings of lib- 
erty.” 

That “neither the Congress, nor any 
state, territorial legislature or district, 
nor any national, state or inferior court 
had right to make or establish any law, 
or rule of law, prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise of religion, abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press, or any priv- 
ilege or immunity of citizens in the sev- 
eral states, or the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble, or petition, for re- 
dress.” 

That “all criminals, accused, had right 
to speedy and public trial by jury, to be 
informed of the cause, and nature of an 
accusation against them, to be confronted 
by witnesses, be free from excessive bail, 
fine, cruel and unusual punishment, have 
compulsory service, and be not deprived, 
without due process of law, of life, lib- 
erty and property or the law’s equal 
protection.” 

All these, he declares, are severally and 
collectively to be considered and con- 
strued as, properly and legitimately, in- 
alienable rights within the purview and 
meaning of the terms “justice,” “domes- 
tic tranquility,” “common defense,” “gen- 
eral welfare,” “privileges,” “immunities” 
and the “blessings of liberty.” 

And he goes on and says “any opinion 
from the bench destroying them, or any 
of them, must, if having the effect of a 
decision, rest upon enacted law;” and he 
defies the judiciary of the nation to cite 
constitutional authority or power or stat- 
utory law permitting or authorizing such 
destruction. 

Such an opinion as our friend refers 
to, may, I see, spring from a low order 


or ignorance of legal conception of legal 
discretion, and the silence of the law 
affords its assumption. It has no option, 
however, and often indicates bias, preju- 
dice, partiality, violation, lack of intelli- 
gence, judgment and ability to construe 
the meaning and uses to which language 
should, in its true sense, apply. It Is 
invariably classed as judicial “judge- 
made”-law, and holds until made void 
by higher authority. 

A judicial disregard of law that bene- 
fits some or all to the injury of others is 
not an error, but a blight upon the bench, 
deserving, in every instance, impeach- 
ment. Social unfitness, low training and 
baseness of character, joined to corrupt 
influences and service, deserves personal 
and public contempt. One may be placed 
upon the bench because of generous gifts 
of nature to the physical self, or from 
personal advantages and shrewdness in 
social, civic and political affairs. He may 
have a poor education, be a poor lawyer, 
attorney, counsellor and advocate, but 
only corrupt influences, questionable acts 
and judicial errors warrant legal con- 
tempt. 

The law assumes the falsity of a 
charge until the truth is shown as to each 
and every part of the charge or accusa- 
tion. When falsity is proved, there is 
no power on earth, none in heaven, 
may be in hell, to prevent open contempt, 
criticism or defiance, or to fine, punish 
or restrain for expressing or acting un- 
der their impulse. 

If they, or any of them, constitute a 
crime, accusation must be made; but 
every accusation falls under the spirit 
of protecting clauses of the constitution, 
for every accusation in indictment has 
a culpatory effect and must be man- 
dated to show crime. 


me proper course is to yield but to 
aemand trial by jury as citizen right and 
right vested in the spirit of the preamble, 
in Clause 2, Section 9 of Article I; Clause 

Articles I, IV. 
amended, 

and Article XI of the constitution. 

Any decision that destroys domestic 
tranquility or forces the common defense 
to maintain against it as being against 
the general welfare and blessings of lib- 
erty, is tyrannic, despotic, incentive to 
and ground for revolutionary relief. 

The Congress, the government and the 


juQiciary cannot hold the people, or pro- 
ceed against them, in contempt proceed- 
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ings, if they contest such a decision as 
not in accord with statutory and recited 
constitutional provisions. 

“Let me persuade you,” is not a 
threat or interchangeable with, but must 
be distinguished from, an expression that 
is coercive and intimidating in power 
and effect. Persuasion rests upon argu- 
ment and reasoning, intimidation upon 
threat, passion and violence. It is ano- 
malous to suppose that either coercion 
or intimidation can leave anything but 
misery, discontent and rancor. Human 
intelligence will never permit honor to 
be persuaded to commit crime. Man may 
be induced to do the very deeds of the 
devil, but ho intelligent mind can be 
persuaded that there is good in what is 
bad. Convictions may obtain as to what 
is right and what is wrong, but none 
can be convinced that wrong is preferable 
to right. Thus the wisdom of persuasion 
lies in its pacific aim and purpose, and 
so long as it confines itself to the strength 
of strenuous argument, reason and logic, 
it is the steel of right against wrong. 

Justice is due until law is offended. 
Offense may lie in contempt, violation, 
disobedience or insult, but Equity will 
be required by Justice to defend an ac- 
cused and punish an accuser. The ac- 
cused and the accuser must, however, 
realize that every decision is absolute in 
authority only when it is made so by 
a Supremacy which, however, must first 
be convinced that honor, probity, legal 
rights and privileges have been attacked 
or foundation is lacking — in other words, 
courts must follow the Latin principle, 
centuries old, ''Judicandum est legxbus 
non exempU$y — judgment must be upon 
law — not precedent. 

No person or persons may damage or 
defame. If conditions or a state of facts 
show truth or untruth, fairness or unfair- 
ness, justice due or denied, equity over- 
looked, or there is violation of infringe- 
ment of individual or collective rights 
and liberties, and the voice of the people, 
or of the press, is restrained or enjoined 
from expressing or exercising thought, 
speech and action, contemplated and cov- 
ered by the preamble and recited provis- 
ions, there is destruction of inalienable 
rights. 

To persuade with all the force of argu- 
ment and reason to do what others have 
done, may do or are doing to obtain what 
is to their well-doing, well-being, freedom 
from agitation and disturbance, and bring 
happiness, prosperity, comfort and relief, 
Is a noble effort with a noble purpose. 
To induce others to do the reverse of this 
is just what the law forbids, and inci- 
dentally I undertake to say that this is 
the very work of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and such organi- 
zations and bodies of men and men sup- 
porting that society. 


An agreement to deal only with parties 
giving “preferential” rates, rebates or dis- 
counts, or to divert patronage from those 
refusing to agree or give, is restraintive 
of trade. Associating to obtain, or to 
maintain, such preferentials, is an illegal 
combination. Making the diversion a re- 
quisite for membership in such associa- 
tion, or participating in or supporting 
such agreement, constitute acts of an 
illegal trust. 

A horse is property and subject to sale; 
man is not. His w^ages are not furniture, 
chattels, movable goods, real estate or 
merchandise, all of which are purchasable 
“property.” If labor is “property” it 
may be sold or surrendered under the 
hammer in liquidation of voluntary or 
involuntary indebtedness. Such is now 
judicial (judge-made) law, strange and 
incomprehensible to professional, mer- 
cantile and commercial life, the brain 
and brawn of which is busy at labor- 
earning benefits. 

What wages buys — no matter what it 
is — the law may exempt or execute upon 
or take no notice of, but “that which 
brings wages,” insists the Senator, “is 
labor, and labor results from an enforce- 
ment of the mind and muscle to produce 
it. Whoever has it may hire it only as 
long as he has it to hire, how long he 
himself cannot know, since it is depend- 
ent upon thousands of uncertainties and 
contingencies.” 

Those who or that which would make 
labor the dumb quality of an animal 
value and sale, certainly do not regard, 
if they know, any of the grand laws of 
humanity, for none of them do or ever 
will recognize any force, government, 
judiciary, legislature or any institution 
whatever as having right to dominate 
over human rights and liberties. 


SOME CHANGES WROUGHT BY TIME. 

While the press and orators of the 
country have given unstinted praise to 
the immortal Lincoln during the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of his birth, it 
should not be forgotten that in his time, 
and when the destinies of the Union were 
at stake, this same Lincoln was villified 
in the most shameful manner by both 
public speakers and the press. It is often 
the case in these days that men who work 
hard and conscientiously for the public 
good are the victims of all kinds of 
abuse. While in life and action their 
alleged mistakes are magnified and kept 
before the people, and their really good 
deeds go unpraised, after they have 
passed to the great beyond then their 
public acts are praised and their mis- 
takes pass unnoticed. In this respect^ 
at least, “to die is gain.”— Chelsea Record. 
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THE DESTITUTE OF LONDON, 


A Vivid Picture of the Sufferings of the Unemployed in “A 
Night on the Thames Embankment/’ 


N ow that so much attention is being 
drawn to the sad plight of the un- 
employed and destitute, it has struck me 
that the story of a day in the life of one 
who, while being a well-educated and re- 
spectable man, yet finds himself destitute 
and homeless in the streets of the richest 
city in the world, may be of interest to 
the readers of “Reynolds*/* 

The day has gone like many before it. 
A day of bitter disappointment and weary 
searching for work, only to be met on all 
hands with refusal and the now familiar 
notice: “No Hands Wanted,** and we re- 

trace our weary footsteps to the lodging 
house, where, owing to the friendly dep- 
uty, we can sit for a few hours in 
warmth, and perhaps benefit by a slight 
meal offered by a more fortunate pal who 
has managed to obtain a few hours’ work 
during the day. At 12 o*clock the house 
closes, and we must leave to wanner 
about with hundreds more till the dawn 
of another day. 

Passing along Aldgate, we are met on 
every hand with shadowy forms pacing 
along with weary feet, or standing for a 
few moments in the shelter of a doorway 
till the tall form of a city policeman 
looms' in sight, and a gruff, but kindly 
voice, reminds the wayfarer that in all 
the large city there is nowhere that he 
may rest for a moment, and forget in 
sleep his troubles for a few moments. 
Nearing the bank the signs of poverty 
are more numerous, and one man meets 
us wiixi the eager inquiry, “Has he been 
yet?’* On asking who the mysterious “he** 
is, we are informed that he, in common 
wiLU the others, are waiting for a gentle- 
man from Midland Hall, who will supply 
each wayfarer with a ticket, on presen- 
tation of which at Midland Hall, between 
the hours of 12 and 4 a. m., will entitle 
the holder to one-half pound of bread and 
margarine. 

Presently along he comes, and without 
word hands to each man a white slip of 
paper. There being plenty of time, we 
move on to the Thames Embankment. 
Here wull he found misery in the extreme. 
It has been estimated that from 400 to 500 
persons nightly sleep on the Embank- 
ment. Look around and you will see 
them, men, ah, and women, too. Every 
seat has its full complement of sleepers. 
Glance over the wall to the steps lead- 
ing to the piers; here you will see them 
lying in all attitudes, the easier to woo 


the goddess of sleep. Some have provided 
themselves with blankets in the shape of 
placards of the various evening papers, 
and it is astonishing the amount of 
warmth the papers will supply. 

Note that young man over there, well- 
dressed, and of evident good breeding. 
He is passing his first night in the Hotel 
de Embankment, and sitting bolt upright 
against the wall he gazes out over the 
waters of the mighty river. What are his 
thoughts? Are they of home and a mother 
in a far-off country, or is he contemplat- 
ing a sudden end to it all in the heart of 
the river that closes its waters to none? 
We take our place with the others, for 
here we can rest awhile wiunout the fear 
of a policeman turning us off. 

Suddenly a shriek is heard, followed by 
a dull splash, and the Embankment 
springs to life as if touched by an elec- 
tric spark. “It’s only another poor devil 
gone,” says a woman next to us. "God 
knows how soon it will come to us.” A 
police whistle shrills out, and a police 
boat pulls out from the shadows of 
Blackfriars and the body is dragged 
aboard, but alas! too late, for falling she 
has struck her head against a buttress, 
and the life is beaten out of her. “Sui- 
cide of an unknown while of unsound 
mind,” says the papers next day. Say, 
rather, that after careful consideration, 
she- has decided to leave a world that so 
ill-treated her, and to seek judgment from 
the great Judge of all, who, perhaps, will 
judge her more mercifully than her fel- 
low men. 

The Embankment soon settles down 
again until about 1 o’clock, when the men 
amongst us begin to form up in a double 
file by Waterloo Bridge. We follow with 
the others, and stand patiently waiting 
the advent of the Salvation Army officers 
with the tickets for soup and bread. 
Presently they come along, and each man 
on receiving his ticket makes tracks as 
fast as tired feet can carry him to the 
Millbank shelter, which, as one of the 
oflBcers facetiously puts it, is next door to 
the House of Lords. 

Arrived at the shelter, each man as he 
enters is given a large piece of wholesome 
bread, a few yards further a spoon, ^and, 
on entering the dining hall, a steaming 
bowl of good, nourishing soup. We are 
given a hearty welcome by Staff Captain 
McGregor, himself an old Embankment 
dosser, and sit down in batches of 400 at 
a time to enjoy for twenty minutes 
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Avarmtli and shelter. Some scoff their 
portion like wild animals, and no sooner 
are they done, with head on hands, they 
snatch a few minute's’ sleep until it is 
time to give place to others who are lined 
up in long rows outside. 

But it is now 1:30 a. m., and if we want 
to benefit by our bread ticket we must get 
a move on, as it is a good step from the 
Houses of Parliament. 

On' the' way we pass many more on the 
same errand, and on reaching Horseferry 
Road we see some hundred men sitting 
about contentedly mounching away at 
their half pound of bread. Presenting our 
ticket at the door, we are supplied with 
our bread and are soon enjoying it with 
the rest. It is now nearly 4 a. m., and 
if we are lucky enough to possess the 
large sum of one halfpenny, we can ad- 
journ to the noted poor man’s caterer in 


Wentworth or Chicksand streets, and pur- 
chase a large mug of tea and permission 
to sit in an upstairs room till 5:30 
o’clock, by which time the door of the 
hospitable lodging house is open and we 
can snatch a few hours’ sleep on one of 
the forms till it is time to again go forth 
on a search for work. What will the day 
bring forth? Shall we be successful in 
obtaining a job, or will the end of the 
day find us again with no prospect but 
the Embankment for another dreary 
night? This is no highly colored descrip- 
tion of a night out, but a truthful account 
of what the writer is going through. What 
will the government do for us? We can- 
not die in the streets, but something 
must be done, and that soon, for I can 
assure the reader that the unemployed 
will not starve passively this time. — 
Reynold’s Newspaper. 


RADICAL UNIONISM. 

By Fred M. Youngs in American Pressman. 


“Don’t kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs,” is applicable to members of 
labor unions. Don’t weaken your organ- 
ization by radical unionism. Because you 
have the power of combined number in 
union, do not misuse that power. 

There is a strong tendency among the 
young and enthusiastic members towards 
radical unionism. They are beguiled into 
the belief that no legislation is too strong 
for them to enact, regardless of its fair- 
ness to others; and they are urged on 
and encouraged by a few alleged union 
men which we always have within our 
ranks, who pride themselves on being 
agitators, self-constituted to save the rank 
and file from the avaricious domination 
of the “bosses.” Strange to say, they ex- 
ert some influence, and sway a portion ot 
the members, and often keep the union in 
a state of turmoil. 

Agitators? — save the mark! They are 
disrupters, disorganizers — a menace to the 
cause. From their own point of view, 
they are the backbone of the union; never 
miss a meeting, and between meetings 
rack their weak brain to conjure new 
methods to raise trouble. 

If opposed to their designs, they attack 
their opposer and loudly proclaim him a 
“bosses’ man.” They are noisemakers, 
whose narrow-minded bigotry lose us th« 
confidence and respect of the public. They 
delight in strife and trouble, and appar- 
ently think the best way to be a “sqtiare 
man” is to wage a constant war upon pro- 
prietors and foremen. Peaceable settle- 
ment of the affairs of labor are monoton- 
ous to them, so they must do things to 
make things lively. They are constantly 
seeking some real or iinaginery excuse for 


creating trouble. Trifles are taken up by 
tiiem and magnified into gigantic wrongs. 
Imaginary and borrowed troubles are the 
cause of most of their clamor, and they 
often carry their point and create disturb- 
ances desired, because the quiet and con- 
servative brothers humor them in the:r 
pretended grievances in order to escape 
their annoying flouts of being a “bosses’ 
man.” Their success emboldens them to 
attempt “greater reforms,” and their 
clamor continues to increase. They take 
delight in wrong interpretations of the 
motives and intentions of the foreman, 
whom they generally make their ■special 
mark, and construe some innocent action 
as a conspiracy to rob them of their rights 
and privileges. A new rule, in systemat- 
izing a shop, is immediately interpreted 
as a foierunner of oppression for which 
they should not stand. Sometimes they 
are conscientious in their fancies an 1 
really believe what they say, but more 
often their action is the result of a selfisn 
desire or their inherent inclination to 
create strife. Their special aim is to in- 
still in the minds of the members the be- 
lief that to be a good union man one must 
be an enemy to the employer and use 
every means to restrict him in the conduct 
of his business, by exacting petty rules 
and regulations which hamper and inter- 
fere with his system and which tend to 
create friction between the employer and 
men with no real benefit. It is such acts 
that weaken the movement of organized 
labor and place it in bad color with the 
public. 

This is not an overdrawn picture of the 
“square union man,” the “noisemaker.” 
There are few unions which are not af- 
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flicted with a few of this stripe. They 
are a curse to the craft and do more 
harm to the legitimate cause of labor 
from within its ranks than all the labor- 
wrecking associations from without. 
Leave it to them and there is nothing 
too radical to spring and enforce. They 
should be given but little encouragement 
by the members w^ho wish to hrmly secure 
their own rights and at the same time 
accord to others the rights w^hich are 
undeniably their own. 

Honest employers and honest workmen 
rarely have serious disagreement which 
can not be settled by conciliation, except 
when these meddlesome “agitators” get 
in their probe and direct and control the 
business of both. 

When times are normal and there are 
no international issues to involve warfare 
between the employer and men, it is easy 
to secure full rights and even gain extra 
privileges, and it is to the interest of 
every union man and to the success of the 
employer, that harmonious relations exist 
between them. To establish these har- 
monious relations it is not necessary to 
relinquish any of our natural rights or 
surrender our independence; but after 
securing these rights we should not be 
continually fighting for privileges that 
take away the natural rights of the em- 
ployer. 

Unreasonable employers are generally 
brought to time by quiet and determined 
persuasion, not through the methods used 
by the chronic trouble maker, who only 
keeps things at a boiling heat on both 
sides and never yet accomplished any- 
thing other than to give to the public a 
wrong conception of the principles and 
objects of organized labor. 

A labor union should be a business in- 
stitution, and be conducted on business 
principles. The representatives should 
fill their office with dignity, and exact for 
themselves and their clientage in full 
measure the same respect they accord to 
those with whom they deal. Labor should 
succeed through force of logic rather than 
by bluff and bluster; yet ready to go to 
any lawful limit to promote and better 
their conditions. They should choose only 
those to transact their business who can 
be trusted to probe the bottom before 
coming to a conclusion; those who have 
the honesty of their convictions, whose 
decision will be based on what is right, 
and not what is popular. Broad-minded 
men of discernment; men of ability, who 
bear in mind the necessity of dealing out 
even-handed justice; men who respect 
the opinion of others and endeavor to 
have right on their side as well as might. 
There are many such within the ranks of 
labor. 

This is a serious question. As artisans 
we possess skill, which is an asset, and 
have labor for sale; it is the duty of our 


representative to negotiate the sate of 
that skill and labor to the best advania^ge; 
so the earnest members of labor unions 
should thoroughly study their duties from 
a standpoint of justice and right, for 
when they clearly understand their duties 
they will be able to secure all the bene- 
fits which belong to them. They should 
learn to think lor themselves and not de- 
pend upon the noisy and persistent “agi- 
tator,” if they wish to avoid trouble. 
They should post themselves on matters 
affecting their welfare, as a safeguard 
from these unscrupulous trouble-makers 
who w’ould precipitate them in serious 
difficulties, so that if they are being en- 
croached upon they will learn how best 
to resist such encroachments, and will 
not be led into radical, harmful, move- 
ments. They should strive to have intelli- 
gent opinions of their own and the hon- 
esty of conviction to assert them, or when 
confronted with serious problems, which 
are liable to come up at any time, wnen 
action is demanded they will find it im- 
possible to clearly define the situation and 
will continue, like “dog Tray,” to follow 
the trouble-maker, whose radical acts 
will clog their progress and prevent any- 
thing like a favorable decision for the 
union in case of arbitrating a new scale 
with their employers, for the brainless 
efforts of these adherents tend “to 'kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs,” for 
in their short-sighted policy they want 
to get all the eggs at once. 

The burden of remedy for this evil Is 
upon the earnest, well-meaning members, 
many of whom become so disgusted and 
discouraged that they pay their obliga- 
tions to the union and stay away from 
the meetings. If conditions are to be 
changed, they must take a hand, for such 
change can only be brought about by pa- 
tient and unremitting labor and intelli- 
gent determination to correct the evil. 
Their common sense and logic will quick- 
ly mold the minds and guide the action 
of the younger and inexperienced mem- 
bers, and with their combined aid these 
disrupters wull be relegated where they 
belong and the union will be conducted 
as a business institution. 

With the true principles of unionism 
instilled in the minds of the members, 
they will conduct the business in a re- 
sponsible manner as authorized under 
their charter, without being a constant 
drain on the international treasury. They 
will be able to drive a good bargain with 
the employers and have the honor to 
live up to their agreement, and by such 
action secure the respect and sympathy 
of the public. 

There are two sides to all questions, 
the labor question not excepted, and it 
will be better for our own interest to rec- 
tify some of the defects within our ranks, 
which are becoming a growing evil. 
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THE COURTS, THE PEOPLE AND JUSTICE 
WRIGHT’S DECISION. 


BY JACOB C. LE BOSKEY OF THE CHICAGO BAR- 


T he constitution of the United Staieo 
provides for three co-ordinate 
branches of government; legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive. Each branch as an 
institution is “sacred” so long as our con- 
stitution remains as it is. The various 
states of the union have adopted similar 
constitutions, so that each branch in the 
several states is also equally “sacred.” 

An assault upon either branch of gov- 
ernment is an assault against the govern- 
ment itself, and under some circumstances 
the assailant may be a traitor. The under- 
lying idea to our form of government is 
that it exists by the consent of the gov- 
erned — that is, it lives the idea that “all 
just government derives its just power 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Criticism is now being leveled at far- 
reaching legal decisions of persons hold- 
ing judicial office. This criticism is not 
aimed at the courts as an institution. It 
is aimed at the person who holds the 
office of judge, and at the opinion that he 
writes. 

The constitution does not vest a ju- 
dicial ofilcer with “sacred” character. It 
is repugnant to democratic government 
and deistic faith to invest personality with 
sacred attributes. 

We all understand that in America, the 
lowliest and humblest, the richest and 
strongest, the keenest and shrewdest, the 
most bigoted and narrow-minded — men of 
conscience, and men without conscience — 
either or all of these characters of per- 
sons may hold judicial office. They may 
secure such position through appointment 
or by election. Indeed, men with such 
characteristics at different times have held 
the office. So, when an opinion is deliv- 
ered by a person temporarily vested with 
judicial power, and that opinion shocks 
the common sense, or disturbs the public 
conscience, or tends to antagonize one 
part of the people against another part; 
or, if it tends to re-estalish an obsolete 
standard of social life, that long ago grew 
odious to liberty-loving people, the de- 
cision itself, and not infrequently the per- 
son who renders it, yet never the court, 
becomes a legitimate object of criticism 
and^ atack; and under such criticism that 
decision must stand or fall upon the value, 
for good it has in the community, the 
standard of equity that it establishes, the 
consistence that it maintains with other 
democratic forms of life and the non 
partiality and temperateness of the source- 
from which it springs. 


There is no such thing as lese majeste 
in America. The American citizen alone 
is his majesty (theoretically at least). 
He is the sovereigii whence springs al4 
power. The officials who legislate, inter- 
pret or execute the laws of the land, are 
the servants of that sovereign. The sjv- 
ereign alone has the right to criticise an 
opinion, and when he does so the servant 
must take notice. 

The belief is growing that persons who 
hold judicial office for life, and by ap- 
pointment, take little occasion to remain 
close to the heart and soul of “the people,” 
and when a decision such as that by Mr. 
Justice Wright of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the Buck Stove and Range case, is 
rendered, that belief at once crystallizes 
into a conviction; “for,” argue the people, 
“if the wrongy sought to be remedied was 
the failure on the part of the accused to 
respect the order of the court, how can 
the court secure that respect by loud lan- 
guage, superlative adjective, harsh denun- 
ciation, and cruel and unusual sentence?” 

“Respect,” continues this argument, 
“flows only to poise, quiet, calm and firm- 
ness; not to violence nor to harshness 
nor to anger. The justice of a legal opin- 
ion is not always determined by its size, 
nor the quality of justice that it possesses 
by the number of words used; nor can 
heated and passionate language persuade 
the reader that it is a sound opinion. So 
it is not more convincing to thunder at 
Messrs. GompeTs, Mitchell and Morrison 
in tones of wrath, than it would be to 
quietly point out wherein they had erred.” 

“And,” runs the opinion of the people, 
*it would serve the cause of justice quite 
as well if a judge erred in the inflicting of 
a penalty, upon the side of leniency, 
rather than upon the side of cruelty.” 
“So,” inquires the public mind, “what 
precedent is there in all the cases of con- 
tempt for the inflicting of a penalty of 
one year’s imprisonment?” And when 
the books are searched, and no case is 
pointed out that shows a like imprison- 
ment, under similar circumstances, it is 
no longer a matter for wonderment that 
people complain that the opinion was ani- 
mated by prejudice and passion, and not 
the clear reasoning of a calm, judicious 
temperament. “In short,” says public 
opinion, “the language of this opinion is 
so intemperate as to belie its judicial 
character; it is its own petard upon 
which it must finally be hurled into ob- 
livion.” 
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We must have a review of this decision. 
We must have the questions answered. 
“Has the sovereign citizen a right to free 
speech and free press subject only to at- 
tack for their abuse by due process of 
law?” Is it due process of law to deprive 
a man of his liberty without the right of 
trial by jury? Again, must a citizen go 
to jail because he tells his fellow work 
men that he will not deal with the Buck 
Stove and Range Company because they 
were unfair to him or to his kind? Are 
not his motives in making this statement 
to be taken into consideration in the case’ 
Is the stale false doctrine, “the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel” to be re- 
vived? Or are we to take seriously the 
statutes that declare that truth shall be 
a justification for harsh utterance? Are 
we to be charged with an unfair state- 
ment against our neighbor and given no 
right to defend before a jury as to 
whether, first, it was uttered, and as to 
whether, second, if uttered, it was true 
or not? 

The laws of the land, apart from the 


statemeuL of Mr. Justice AVright, answers 
these questions one way. Mr. Justice 
AA'right answers them another. A\"e w'ant 
that opinion review^ed. AA’e w^ant its in- 
fluence for evil destroyed l^y an appellee 
tribunal. But if this opinion shall ])er 
suade that appellate tribunal that it is 
sound, and that it is the law’ of the land, 
then w’e want the people of the country to 
answ’er whether it ought to be the law’ of 
the land. We want no compromise. We 
want no commutation of sentence. We 
want no charity from chief executives or 
from judges. AA"e want no such grave af- 
fair as this settled by political dickering 
or expediency. If it is settled in any 
such w’ay as that, it will not be settled 
right. 

Labor has its opportunity, Gompers 
and Mitchell and Morrison are strong 
enough to suffer and make sacrifices for 
the right; and if they must suffer, then 
let the picture of that suffering be an in- 
spiration that shall move American citi- 
zenship to legislative enactment that wUl 
prevent its repetition. 


THE BRIDGE THAT CARRIES YOU 
OVER. 

THE REV. S. B. DXJNN. 

What ought one to do when things go 
well, 

Passing from thistles to clover? 

Why, let him in happy contentment 
dwell 

And praise the bridge that carries him 
over. 

But what when fortune runs crooked 
and ill. 

And frowns like the Straits of Dover? 

Then go to work with a stouter will 
Building a bridge to carry him over. 

So crossing its arch let him drive his 
fears, 

Like a herd 'neath the lash of a drover. 

Tooting his horn into listening ears 
In praise of the bridge that carries him 
over. 

The ingrate is borne over chasm and 
stream. 

And goes through the world like a 
rover. 

With never a thought nor kindly gleam, 
For the bridge that would carry him 
over. 

But lucky, indeed, will the mortal be, 

In yon land of asylum and stover. 

Who shall tune his lyre through eternity. 
Praising the bridge that carried him 
over. 


The following song was written for the 

Scagway Glee club by Brother T. O. 

Deh: 

COME TAKE A TRIP OUT TO SCAG- 
WAY. 

Air: “Come, take a trip in my airship.” 

£ love a lineman, a lineman loves me. 
And he calls every night at my home; 

He's just as nice as a lineman can be. 
Not one of the kind that will roam; 

He works out at Scagway, 

The place o’er the hills; 

He comes into town every day; 

In the evening at twilight. 

When night shadows creep, 

He will come to my cottage and say: 

CHORUS. 

Come take a trip out to Scagway, 

Come for a drive o'er the hills. 

Come out for an evening of pleasure, 
'Twill drive away all of your ills; 

We will visit the man at the landing. 
Take a ride on the Scagway incline; 

Come take a ride out to Scagway, 

The boys at the plant treat you fine. 

When you go for a ride out to Scagway, 
Tell all of the boys that you see 

If I ever get another chance, 

It’s the Scagway plant for me — 

I'll take my lunch and my kodak too, 

My sweetheart I'll also bring, 

And when we come back from Scagway, 
You will hear the whole gang sing: 

CHORUS. 
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UNIVERSITY GETS VALUABLE LIBRARY. 


Rare Collection of Trust, Corporation, Municiple Ownership, 
Socialist and Labor Literature Received. 


Madison, Wis— The University of Wis- 
consin has just received a valuable ad- 
dition to its large library for the study of 
the labor movement by the gift of the ex- 
tensive library collected during a lifetime 
by Henry Demarest Lloyd, noted writer 
and reformer. The collection is given 
to the university by the heirs of Mr. 
Lloyd, who was interested in the work of 
the American Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, which has its headquarters in this 
city. The Lloyd ’collection is particularly 
rich in material on trade unions, co- 
operation, socialism, municipal ownership 
and monopolies. It includes also thou- 
sands of books, pamphlets, papers, manu- 
script letters and boxes of special clip- 
pings dealing with allied topics, and will 
strengthen materially the historical and 
university libraries in economics, political 
science and history, which are recognized 
as the best in the country for the study 
of public utilities and the labor move- 
ment. 

Few characters in American history 
have added more to the same discussion 
of social reform than did Henry D. Lloyd. 
During the last twenty years of his life 
he journeyed up and down this country 
and around the world, to Europe, to Aus- 
tralia, and to the distant islands of the 
sea, and everywhere he sought signs of 
better ways to do and to live. Because 
his purpose was to teach these new les- 
sons to his fellow Americans, he brought 
back with him the evidences of new 
growth. His pockets and trunks were 
filled with descriptions and documents. 
In 1890 he published “A Strike of Mil- 
lionaires Against Miners,” a little book 
in which he describes the plot of wealthy 
mine owners against the starving miners 
of Spring Valley. From New Zealand he 
brought back the original materials which 
served as a basis for ”A Country With- 
out Strikes,” and “Newest England.” He 
spent months in Switzerland, England 
and Ireland before writing “Labor Co- 
partnership,” and “A Sovereign People.” 

With great industry and consecration 
he wrote “Wealth against Common- 
wealth.” which in a peculiarly fortunate 
manner prepared the way for more recent 
but no more startling exposures of the 
methods of trusts, especially of the Stand- 
ard Oil monopoly. He volunteered his 
services in the settlement of the anthra- 
cite coal strike, and to his counsel and 


assistance on that occasion John Mitchell 
owes not a little of his strength with the 
American people. He wrote numerous es- 
says and articles, such as, “The New 
Conscience,” and “The Lords of Indus- 
try.” His acquaintance among journal- 
ists and literary men, as vrell as among 
public men, gave him wide inliuence with 
all classes. At his home at Winnetka, 
near Chicago, he organized a voluntary 
“town meeting” after the New England 
prototype, adopting the referendum prin- 
ciple for procedure instead of constitu- 
tional amendment, thus giving to his pro- 
found and far-reaching studies in citizen 
life, a “local habitation.” Mr. Lloyd’s 
writings on religion were collected and 
edited y Miss Jane Addams under the 
title, “Man, the Social Creator.” His 
unselfish exertions toward an early and 
honest solution of the Chicago traction 
question brought on his death in Septem- 
ber, 1903. 

Mr. Lloyd was born May 1, 1847, in 
New York City, near which place his 
mother’s ancestors had lived for ten gen- 
erations. His father was a minister in 
the Dutch Reformed church and a de- 
scendant of Goffe, the regicide. He was 
brought up in the strictest orthodoxy. He 
graduated at Columbia University, where 
he also studied law, and was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1869. In 1872 he 
went to Chicago, and secured a position 
on the Chicago Tribune, filling consecu- 
tively nearly all positions up to the edi- 
torial staff till 1885, when he retired, part- 
ly on account of ill health and partly oh 
account of his radical views. He married 
a daughter of Governor Bross, and with 
his devoted wife he might have enjoyed 
a life of merely scholarly leisure; but to 
their beautiful home they welcomed all 
workers in social reform and extended to 
them the sympathy and cheer of common 
service. All were welcomed for what 
they were, or for what they needed. Cul- 
ture, to them, was not a selfish luxury, 
but a responsibility. During the excite- 
ment in Chicago twenty years ago, when 
the newspapers stirred the public ipind 
to fury over the results of the Haymarket 
riot, Mr. Lloyd was severely criticised by 
some of his old friends for doing what he 
could to secure a fair trial for the ac- 
cused. He said, however, to Mrs. Lloyd, 
“Do not let us notice or appear to notice 
any change in them; they are and must 
be too good and dear friends to be los^ 
in such a way.” 
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It is fortunate that the materials col- 
lected by Mr. Lloyd throughout a busy 
life, unhampered by lack of financial 
means, have been presented to the Uni- 


versity library in Madison, where they 
will be preserved in a fireproof building, 
and will remain to inspire future students 
of social problems. 


THE APPROACHING NEW ERA. 


We are daily approaching the era of in- 
dustrial co-operation. For generations 
men have striven weakly and unaided to 
introduce the co-operative principle into 
productive life. In Holland and Belgium, 
and to some extent in England, the jus- 
tice, nay, the humanity of co-operation as 
an economic and social agency has been 
convincingly shown. 

Why has co-operation had so little suc- 
cess? This question thoughtful working 
people have asked year after year. There 
has been no reply. Yet the answer has 
not been far to seek. The industrialism 
of today — the factory system brought to 
perfection in England as the result of the 
industrial development of the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century— will explain it all. 
Greed has been the dominant influence 
throughout, the greed which knows no 
such word as surfeit and which sub- 
dues human nature to its wild-beast de- 
mands. 

The individual employer who disap- 
peared with the advent of the factory had 
human bowels. He had pity and a sense 
of responsibility toward the men who 
worked for him. It was not with him 
only a question of how much work and 
how little pay. It has never been any- 
thing else since the dawn of the prevail- 
ing economic plan. 

And side by side with the factory mas- 
ter has flourished the middleman and the 
speculator. All of them have gotten rich. 
Their women and children have had the 
best the world affords. Royalty, that 
elder brother of the system that produced 
them, has even showered honors upou 
them. They are the captains of industry, 
the social leaders, the prominent citizens. 
The worker has been their slave — no, not 
their slave, but their serf, because the 
slave must needs be cared for, fed in 
hunger and doctored in sickness. 

Will any man who bears these histori- 
cal facts in mind continue to ask why co- 
operation has had so little success? 

Are the men of great riches today pro- 
ducers? Yes; some of them. Are the 
Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Harrimans? 
No; they are speculators. Are the Rocke- 
fellers. the Armours? No; they are the 
middlemen. Andrew Carnegie has been a 


producer. And Andrew Carnegie repre- 
sents in his own person the full flower of 
the modern factory system, wiin all its 
murderous history of human oppression 
and impoverishment. 

Ex-Premier Balfour of England is 
preaching co-operation. And so now is 
Andrew Carnegie. These are signs of the 
times and they are good signs. But, let 
us ask: Has ever a great social or eco- 

nomic reform come through such men as 
they? Is any reform whatever traceable 
to such men as they? Not at all. All 
history fails to show such a case. 

Reforms, sweeping and everlasting, may 
come’ from great leaders of the privileged 
class, like William Ewart Gladstone and 
Charles Stewart Parnell, and are possible 
to others; but it is only after such men 
have broken the shackles that bind them 
to special privilege, and have united for 
good and all with the impoverished mass. 

No, the greatest and most beneficent 
reform that the twentieth century can 
hope to see is the reform consequent upon 
the introduction of co-operation in indus- 
trial life. It is coming; it must come 
with the universal spread of education. 
It must come — it can only come — through 
the demands of the masses themselves. 

We see the masses of the American 
people today running after tawdry amuse- 
ments. Vaudeville, the moving picture 
show, picturesque slang, loop-the-loop ex- 
hibitions, the comic song, cheap jewelry, 
and cheap, gaudy, sweatshop clothing, to 
make them look like ladies and gentlemen 
of leisure — these are all good things to 
keep the great herd blind to the horrible 
robbery of them that society is fostering 
today. 

But these things will pass, and the peo- 
ple will wake. Some great resounding 
voice will before long he heard through- 
out this and other lands that they and 
others must hearken to. It may be the 
voice of some popular leader with the 
spirit of true genius animating him. It 
may be the voice of socialism. It ought 
to he the voice of the organized toilers of 
field and factory alike. When that voice 
is heard co-operation will have a new 
birth. 

Many and difficult are the problems 
which organized labor has set before it. 
Many of them are not problems at all — 
only passing obstructions to its advance. 

The problem of how to get more wages 
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£or the men wlio work is really not a 
problem at all. The true problem is to 
win them their true share in money of 
what they create, and then to secure them 
through this their rightful share' of what 
is needful to human happiness in the way 
»of leisure, luxury and enlightenment 
These can only come when co-operation 
is a reality. 

It is time that organized labor should 
take this great question into account. It 
cannot palter with it. It must be taken 
up with all the energy and power of the 
great organization which exists today 


among the workers of the cities. EJlse it 
must continue to be ignored. 

It is time that much of the rubbish 
which now impedes the footsteps of the 
unions should be swept away and that 
our organizations should take hold of the 
situation in the same spirit that the 
Chartists of England took hoid of it sixty 
or seventy years ago. 

When that is done, and not before, will 
we see the new dawn of co-operation — 
the needed beginning of the long journey 
to the promised land of human brother- 
hood. — Steam Engineer. 


CONGRESS OF CANADA. 


TRADES AND LABOR 

Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 15, 1909. 

To the Executive Officers of all Inter- 
national Trades and Labor Unions in 

the United States and Canada — 
Greeting : 

Fellow Trade Unionists: — For some 
years prior to 1907-08 the organized 
workers of Canada were seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to better their 
economic condition by reason of the in- 
discriminate influx of immigrants from 
Europe and the Orient. Organize as they 
would, struggle as best they might, every 
attempt to improve their hours, wages or 
general condition was neutralized or 
beaten because immigrants stood waiting 
for their jobs and stern necessity com- 
pelled acquiescence in their existing con- 
ditions. 

Despite representations emphatically 
and persistently made to the Government, 
despite regulations that practically pro- 
hibited immigration from China, Japan 
and India, the rush of immigrants to 
Canada continued from Europe, due to 
the unremittent misrepresentations of 
employers of labor in Canada who were 
hostile to the aims of organized labor 
and to the misguided efforts of religious, 
charitable and other societies, who 
maintained aggressive and unscrupulous 
agents in England and elsewhere to send 
workmen to Canada to compete in the 
already overcrowded labor market of this 
country. 

The trade unionists of Canada, at last, 
came to the conclusion that but one 
thing could be done to check the unholy 
traffic and accordingly, the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada sent Mr. Trot- 
ter (fraternal delegate to the A. P. of 
L. at Norfolk, in 1907) to England where 
he carried on such an aggressive cam- 
paign against the immigration of me- 
chanics and artisans that, unassisted, he 
administered a severe set back to those 
who had been exploiting the unfortunate 
workers of the old country. 


At the Halifax convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress held in Sep- 
tember last, it was decided to continue 
Mr. Trotter in England for another year, 
and an appeal was directed to be made 
for funds for that purpose. Last year 
the organized workers of Canada fought 
their fight alone, financially, and this 
year would cheerfully do the same if 
conditions would permit, but widespread 
depression renders them unable to carry 
on the struggle alone. We are, there- 
fore, appealing to you for a contribution 
to assist in keeping Mr. Trotter in Eng- 
land as the cause is one that is of par- 
ticular interest to international bodies. 

Your returns from your locals in Can- 
ada will show that your membership is 
on the decline. We know it. That is due 
to conditions largely the result of the 
immigration feature above referred to. 
In case of an industrial dispute between 
any of your locals and an employer in 
Canada your interests would be seriously 
jeopardized by the presence of hundreds 
of unemployed, and even a successful 
strike would entail enormous cost to the 
international exchequer. We consider 
prevention is cheaper than cure, and we 
ask that some contribution be made by 
you to help us strike at the source of 
the evil through the efforts of our repre- 
sentative in England. 

Mr. Trotter is now in England and im- 
mediate assistance is required if he is to 
be continued there. 

Kindly take this matter up without de- 
lay. All contributions will be thank- 
fully acknowledged by 

P. M. Draper, 

S ecretary- Trea surer. 


Every dollar spent for non-union goods 
is a bullet aimed against the labor move- 
ment. Every dollar whose spender in- 
sists on the label is a cartridge to be 
used in the fight for industrial freedom. — 
New York Call. 
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ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 


Francisco, Cal., Feb. 8, 1909. 
To the Officers and Members of the Inter- 

national Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers : 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: We ask you 

to read this letter, ponder its contents and 
act on its suggestions without delay, be- 
cause it concerns your welfare, the hap- 
piness of your children, the future ex- 
istence of the nation and the preservation 
of the white race. 

Events which have been transpiring on 
the Pacific coast during the past few 
years have given rise to intense interest 
in the subject of Asiatic Exclusion, and 
for the protection particularly of the 
American laborer it becomes an absolute 
necessity to lessen the evils of Asiatic 
presence by an exclusion law. 

Almost every occupation, enterprise and 
industry on the Pacific coast is invaded 
by Japanese, and we have no tangible pro- 
tection against them. In some of our fer- 
tile valleys Japanese control most of the 
land. In the town of Lorin, near Sacra- 
mento, Japanese control tne greatest 
strawberry industry in the state. In the 
San Joaquin valley a Japanese is known 
as the “Potato King” of California. 
Other products and resources are rapidly 
passing into the hands of Japanese, and 
placing the white man still more at his 
mercy. Nearly every mechanical trade is 
directly affected, including the building 
trades. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League is per- 
sistently striving for national legislation 
against Asiatics, and has assisted greatly 
in awakening the people to a realization 
of the evils that await us in the future if 
proper national laws are not enacted, and 
soon. 

We are hindered and restricted in our 
efforts by the apathy of the i>eople of the 
eastern states; by a half hearted House 
of Representatives; a Senate busily en- 
gaged in something else, and a president 
who appears to value the interests and 
wishes of Asiatics above the homes and 
comforts of the white people of his nattive 
land. The presidential “big stick” seems 
waving in the air, ever threatening and 
buffeting the white man when he mani- 
fests an intention to protect himself. Re- 
cent events in the California legislature 
(which are but a repetition of those of 
two years ago) are significant of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's pro-Asiatic proclivities, 
but, whatever the opposition .the League 
proposes to fight it out on the exclusion 
line, regardless of labor, cost or time. 

This is the fight of every working man 
and woman, every honest business man 
and every good citizen. The support of 
the League in the past has been largely 
from San Francisco, and principally from 
the trade unionists of California; this 


support will be continued, but it is not 
enough. We must have more literature, 
better and more means for its proper dis- 
tribution; we must have more men to 
talk and more writers to write. 

We, therefore, request that your honor- 
able body make an appropriation to this 
League of a definite sum for each montti. 
Other organizations will be similarly re- 
quested, and if all do their duty we will 
be assured of sufficient funds to do the 
necessary work. Thousands of Asiatics 
are working in San Francisco, while white 
workers are holding “unemployed” meet- 
ings. This is only the beginning as there 
are enough Orientals willing to come to 
this country, that are not now restricted 
from coming, to duplicate Hawaiian con- 
ditions throughout the United States. 

Trusting that you will respond to the 
League's request at your earliest conven- 
ience and forward such amount that you 
are able to contribute to the undersigned, 
we have the honor, with best wishes for 
your success, the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people and the preservation and 
progress of Occidental civilization, to re- 
main Sincerely and fraternally, 

ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE, 
By A. E. Yoele, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

O. A. Tveitmoe, President. 


THE CHILD WORKER. 

O, frail little figure, with soul-weary 
eyes 

Made dim by the dust and the gloom; 

Bound over to labor by poverty’s ties, 

Poor flower bud forbidden to bloom! 

How sad is my heart as I gaze on thre 
there 

So silent, so elfish, so wan; 

An infant in years, though a woman in 
care 

Thy laughter and happiness gone. 

Ah, not for thine ear is the song of the 
bird 

That trills in the forest so gay; 

But hourly the nerve-racking fly-wheel is 
heard 

To whir its monotonous way! 

No, thou art condemned to privation and 
strife 

That cowards may languish in ease; 

They spill the red drops of thy innocent 
life 

Their whims and thefir passions to 
please. 

Oh, ye who love honor and manhood, 
awake! 

Unshackle the limbs of this slave! 

Give rest; she is weary; her prison house 
break, 

Wait not for the rest of the grave. 

— Kathlefen Kearney. 
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WHAT UNIONISM MEANS TO WOMEN. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins Tells How Effectiveness of Organization 
is Brought Home to Thousands of Women Workers. 


I T will interest the readers of The 
Advocate to glance over the follow- 
ing summary of the brilliant address’ 
delivered hy Mr. Raymond Robins, fra- 
ternal delegate from the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League to the recent 
A. F. of L. convention. It is of direct 
interest to those who are now so ardent 
in the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, fraternal dele- 
gate from the National Woman’s Trade 
Union League to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in Denver, spoke on November 12th. 
In part she said: 

“I have the honor to represent some- 
thing like 35,000 trades union women in 
America, and I feel you could not work 
without us. Very briefly, what are we 
trying to do? We are trying to interpret 
tne trades union movement to the women 
of America, to the unorganized women 
workers, to the women of privilege, to all 
the women of America, because there is 
one particular work which cannot be done 
unless we get the women to help in doing 
it. The men go forward in their splen- 
did work for individual achievement, but 
we women have always seen to it since 
the life race began that the very least 
of these, the little ones, come along, and 
cannot you see the picture of those olden 
days when, in the very beginning of our 
life race history, the men went forward 
in their pioneer work, went forward to 
new achievement, and the woman, stand- 
ing as one of her group, and saying: 
‘Not so fast; we must come with you; we 
bear the child.’ And just so today, I 
would like to say to you when you are 
going forward in your splendia achieve- 
ment: ‘Not so fast, my brothers; make 

it possible for us to come witn you, be- 
cause we bear the child.’ 

“We are trying to interpret the trades 
union movement to the women of Amer- 
ica, and in interpreting it to the young 
girls of fourteen to sixteen years old, is 
it not right that we should interpret it 
differently from the interpretation that 
we are bringing to you as men? Our 
Women’s Trade Union League is trying 
to interpret this modern way of doing 
the work of the women of the race; 
trying to control social conditions so 
that never in Chicago will we live 
through a period when over six hundred 
babies died in one month. They were 
the babies of the unemployed men and 
women of Chicago. They were the chil- 
dren born of those mothers we gave you 


a picture of on our postal cards that are 
being nursed while the mother goes on 
with her work. How are we going to 
control those conditions except through 
concerted action? How can we do it 
unless we get every woman in the lan(j. 
to stand with us to see that the sam^ 
social control that we had over the work 
we have done in the past will go on, 
only with modern methods in control. 
And so we are trying to interpret it. 
We have in Chicago, Boston, New York 
and St. I^ouis four leagues. We are an 
integral part of the labor movement of 
America today. 

“In interpreting this trades union 
movement to the young girls of fourteen, 
fifteen and sixteen, we are doing very 
simple things. We are a chorus with 
eleven nationalities represented. The 
girls are learning to sing together. We 
are teaching and bringing to them the 
rich possibilities of life and trying to 
get out of them those dormant energies 
which lie buried within them. It requires 
a great soul as well as a great mind to 
arouse the dormant energies and make 
them work creatively for good. That is 
what we are trying to do with the girls. 
We have our women organizers in these 
four cities, not only trying to reach the 
labor leaders in the movement, but the 
rank and file of the young girls, the 
rank and file of the women who are 
going to be taugnt it is their work and 
their duty to get back again that social 
control which we as women have always 
held; because to us has always been 
trusted the child life and home life.” — 
Clerks Advocate. 


LABEL COMMITTEE WOMEN’S TRADE 
UNION LEAGUE— AGENCY FOR 
UNION LABEL GOODS. 

The label committee of the Women’s 
Trade Union League recognizes that cer- 
tain well and favorably known union label 
articles are not on sale in New York City, 
and that it will be impossible to stimulate 
a demand for them until the public is 
aware of their merits. To stimulate a de- 
mand the League has opened a mail order 
agency for the following: 

Procita & Co., Gloversville, N. Y. — Men’s 
and women’s union label dogskin and 
suede gloves. Price, $1.10 to $1.50 per 
pair. Colors: black, white, tan, brown 

and grey. 

Ide Bros., Albany, N. Y. — Union label 
collars and cuffs. Collars sold in half 
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dozen lots, price $u.75 a half dozen. Cuffs, 
$1.50 per half dozen. 

Wilkesbarre Knitting Mills, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. — Men’s, women’s and children’s 
union label hosiery. Sold only in six 
pair Jots, one dollar and one dollar and a 
half for six pair. Colors: black, tan, 

.slate and white. 

The chairman of the label committee 
will be pleased to receive cash orders for 
the above. Orders may be sent by mall, 
or left at 11 Waverly Place, between 9 
a. m. and 5 p. m.; Fridays until 6:15 p. m. 
Samples on view at 11 Waverly Place. 
Catalogs sent on application. Goods will 
be mailed direct to purchasers by manu- 
facturers. 

Do not forget that in patronizing these 
goods you are not only strengthening the 
United Textile Workers of America, the 


International Glove Workers, and the In- 
ternational Union of Shirtwaist and Laun- 
dry Workers, but the whole organized' la- 
bor movement, and its most effective 
weapon, the union label. The label is now 
in jeopardy. Give it your support. 

Should you wish to order other union 
label articles not to be had in retail New 
Vork shops, please communicate with 
Miss Elizahkmi Dctciier, 
Chairman Label Committee, 

11 Waverly Place, N. Y. 

The label committee has at 11 Waverly 
Place a constantly revised directory of 
stores in New York carrying union label 
goods. Telephone 3128 Spring when you 
want to buy a union label hat, shirt, pair 
of shoes, etc., and don’t know where they 
are to be had in your vicinity. 


FAMOUS GEMS OF PROSE. 

BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


DISTRUST OF THE PEOPLE. 

(From an address at the centennial an- 
niversary of the Phi Beta Kappa at Har- 
vard college, June 30, 1881.) 

A CHRONIC distrust of the people 
pervades the book-educated classes 
of the North, they shrink from that free 
speech which is God’s normal school for 
educating men, throwing upon them the 
grave responsibility of deciding great 
questions and so lifting them to a higher 
level of intellectual and moral life. Trust 
the people — the wise and the ignorant, 
the good and the bad — with the gravest 
questions and in the end you educate the 
race, while you secure, not perfect insti- 
tutions, not necessarily good ones, but 
the best institutions possible while human 
nature is the basis and the only material 
to build with. 

This distrust shows itself in the grow- 
ing dislike of universal suffrage and the 
efforts to destroy it made of late by all 
our easy classes. The white South hates 
universal suffrage, the so-called culti- 
vated North distrusts it. Journal and 
college, social science convention and the 
pulpit, discuss the propriety of restrain- 
ing it. Timid scholars tell their dread 
of it. Carlyle, that bundle of sour preju- 
dices, flouted universal suffrage. 

No democracy ever claimed that the 
vote of ignorance and crime was as good 
in any sense as that of wisdom and 
virtue. It only asserts that crime and 
ignorance have the same right to vote 
that virtue has. Only by allowing that 
right and so appealing to their sense of 
justice and throwing upon them the bur- 
den of their full responsibility can we 
hope ever to raise crime and ignorance 


to the level of self-respect. The right to 
choose your governor rests on the same 
foundation as the right to choose your 
religion. 

Some men affected to scoff at democ- 
racy as no sound basis for national debt, 
doubting the payment of ours. Europe 
not only wonders at its rapid payment 
but the only taint of fraud that touches 
even the hem of our garments is the 
fraud of the capitalist cunningly adding 
to its burdens and Increasing unfairly 
the value of his bonds; not the first hint 
from the people of repudiating an iota 
even of its unjust additions. Yet the 
poor and the unlearned class is the one 
they propose to punish by disfranchise- 
ment! 

No wonder the humbler class looks on 
the whole scene with alarm. They see 
their dearest right in peril. When the 
easy class conspires to steal, what won- 
der the humbler class draws together to 
defend itself! True, universal suffrage 
is a terrible power and with all the great 
cities brought into subjection to the dan- 
gerous classes by grog and congress sit- 
ting to register the decrees of capital, 
both sides may well dread the next move. 
Experience proves that popular govern- 
ments are the best protectors of life and 
property. But suppose they were not — 
suppose that universal suffrage endan- 
gered peace and threatened property, 
there is something more valuable than 
wealth, there is something more sacred 
than peace. As Humboldt says, ‘‘The 
finest fruit earth holds up to its Maker 
is a man.” 

To ripen, lift, and educate a man is 
the first duty. Trade, law, learning, 
science and religion are only the scaffold- 
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ing 'wli6r6with to build 8. niEii. D6Spotism 
looks down into the poor man’s cradle 
and knows it can crush resistance and 
curb ill-will. Democracy sees the ballot 
in that baby hand and selfishness bids 
her put integrity on one side of those 
baby footsteps and intelligence on the 
other lest her own hearth be in peril. 
Thank God for his method of taking 
bonds of wealth and culture to share all 
their blessings with the humblest soul 
he gives to their keeping! 

The American should cherish as serene 
a faith as his fathers had. Instead of 
seeking a coward safety by battering 
down the hatches and putting men back 
into chains he should recognize that God 
places him in this peril that he may 
work out a noble security by concentrat- 
ing all moral forces to lift this weak^ 
rotting and dangerous mass into sun- 
light and health. The fathers - touched 
their highest level when with stout- 
hearted and serene faith they trusted God 
that it was safe to leave men with all the 
rights He gave them. Let us be worthy 
of their blood and save this sheet-anchor 
of the race — universal suffrage, God’s 
church, God’s school, God’s method of 
gently binding men into commonwealths 
in order that they may at last melt into 
brothers. 


REFORMS IN OREGON. 

BY GOVERNOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

At the general election in June, 1902, 
the people of Oregon, by an almost 
unanimous vote, amended the constitution 
by the adoption of the initiative and ref- 
erendum, under the terms of which, 
though the legislative authority remains 
vested in the legislative assembly, the 
people reserve to themselves the power to 
propose laws and amendments to the con- 
stitution and to enact or reject the same 
at the polls, independent of the legislative 
assembly, and also reserve the power at 
their own option to approve or reject at 
the polls any act of said assembly. The 
first power reserved is the initiative, and 
not more than eight per cent of the legal 
voters are required to propose a measure 
by petition. 

The second power is the referendum, 
and it may be ordered — except as to laws 
necessary for the immediate preservation 
of the public peace, health or safety — 
either by petition signed by five per cent 
of the legal voters or by the legislative 
assembly. It will thus be seen that the 
powers of the legislature in matters of 
legislation are concurrent with the power 
reserved to the people, with the additional 
power reserved to the latter of disapprov- 
ing measures passed by the legislature. 

LAWS LIMITED. 

up to and including the June election, 
1904, only two laws were enacted by the 


people under the initiative, both of them 
having for their object the extension of 
popular government. One of these laws 
provides for direct primary nominating 
elections, at which all candidates for office 
are nominated, and this includes as well 
the nomination and election of a senator 
of the United States to be voted upon by 
the ensuing legislative assembly. 

The other provides for local option, 
leaving it to the people of the sevefral 
counties to say whether or not liquor 
shall be sold in such counties. During 
the same time a referendum was taken 
and upon only one measure passed by the 
legislature, and this measure met the ap- 
proval of the people when submitted, al- 
though it provided for a large appropria- 
tion and increased the burden of taxation. 

EFFECTIVE MEASURES. 

At the general election in 1906 three 
laws were passed by the people under the 
initiative; one requiring sleeping car and 
other such companies to pay licenses upon 
gross earnings; one to require express, 
telegraph and telephone companies to pay 
license fees upon gross earnings, and the 
third prohibiting the issuance of free 
passes by railroad companies. On the 
other hand a law to amend the local op- 
tion law and several proposed constitu- 
tional amendments were defeated. 

DISCRIMINATING VOTE. 

At the general election last June, 1908, 
nineteen measures were submitted to the 
people and the people adopted ten and 
rejected nine. They adopted such meas- 
ures as proportional representation, the 
recall of unfaithful officials by the people, 
and an act to give the poor man an equal- 
ization to the rich man at primaries, also 
an act commanding representatives to 
vote for United States senator in accord- 
ance with the popular vote. 

They rejected the single tax and woman 
suffrage measures, also the bill to increase 
the militia and the salaries of legislators. 
It will thus be seen that contrary to the 
prediction of those who have opposed the 
initiative and referendum, the people have 
shown great discrimination in the adop- 
tion and rejection of laws. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT. 
President-Elect Taft Declares That It 
Makes for Peace, 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
National Civic Federation in New York, 
President-elect Taft said in part: 

“There was a time when every man 
who employed labor was opposed to a 
labor union. That is changed. The 
man who objects today to the organi- 
zation of labor should be relegated to 
the last century, where he belongs. 

“The organization of labor has done 
marvels’ for the laboring man, and it 
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will do more. It has done marvels for 
the employer, and it will do more. 

“I believe that in the course of a few 
years it will eliminate that very feat- 
ure to which some object — the ‘dead 
level,’ as they call it. It will, through 
mutual understanding of the justice of 
the thing, prevent the shiftless and the 
characterless and the unworthy from be- 
ing placed on the same plane with the 
workman who works and works intel- 
ligently. It will bring the level up, not 
down. 

“There was a time when machinery 
was looked upon as a menace to man- 
kind. That time is past. And so has 
the time passed when the organization of 
labor is looked upon as an obstacle in the 
path of progress.” 

Mr. Taft referred to Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Gompers and other leaders of labor 
as “men who are doing a good work,” 

“I want them all to know,” said he, 
“that what happened before election— 
what was done or said by any citizen of 
the United States’ — is absolutely wiped 
out now. When I am President I shall 
be President of the whole people. I 
thank Mr. Gompers for saying in his 
address that, although he had opposed 
my election and we had differed in 
opinion, I was to be his President after 
March 4 ." 


A PLEASING FACTOK. 


As Samuel Gompers Is Viewed By a 
Wesern Journalist. 

President Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Fedeiration of Labor, affection- 
ately called the “daddy of them all,” is 
one of the strongest and most pleasing 
characters in the courtly today. The 
“grand old man of the labor movement,” 
as he was called by Raymond Robins, 
before the Denver convention, has been 
the active fighting head of the Federa- 
tion ever since its organization fwenty- 
seven years ago, except for one year, 
when he was defeated for the presidency 
by John McBride, the founder of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

President Gompers is one of the oldest 
members of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, of which he is first vice 
president, as well as president of the 
Federation. Under his guidance, the 
Federation has grown from an organi- 
zation that in 1881 received as its total 
revenue the sum of $174, to one that 
last year received nearly $208,000. In 
ten years the membership of the Feder- 
ation has grown from 164,000 to 2,250,- 
000, and its infiuence from nothing till 
it is recognized as one of the most po- 
tent forces in the country. 

Gompers was asked some time since 
to tell a newspaper man what was the 
ultimate aim of the Federation. 


“My boy,” he said, “the end sought 
by the Federation is the simplest in the 
world. We are trying to obtain for the 
workers — the hired men and women of 
the country — the best possible working 
conditions and the best possible returns 
for their labor. How we will achieve 
the desired result is something that no 
one can foretell. It is a process of 
evolution and the conditions will be met 
and difficulties surmounted as they are 
presented.” 

The economic evolution of which Gom- 
pers speaks is responsible largely for 
the change of sentiment that has come 
over the people of the country toward 
the labor leader. Today the big men of 
the labor movement are among the most 
highly respected men in the country. — 
The Denver News-Times. 


VALUE OF A UNION CARD. 

It is in times of adversity when the 
true value of a paid-up union card shows 
up at its full worth. 

Just as a reminder we will mention 
two occurrences at Labor Temple recent- 
ly. Two miners came in from Harts- 
horne, Okla. They could not speak a 
word of English, but they had their 
union cards paid up. After taking up 
much time, an interpreter was found 
and the wants of the men learned. They 
were seeking employment, and employ- 
ment was found within an hour. Had 
these men come to town without a union 
card they would have had no certain 
place to go in searcn of work and there 
would have been no special heed paid to 
their wants. 

Another instance was «a wounded 
painter, just off the road. He had been 
injured in traveling, was without money 
and a total stranger. But he had a 
paid-up union card, and the union men 
around in the building gave him suf- 
ficient to supply his immediate wants 
and told him where to find the business 
agent of his local union. Had he not 
possessed a union card he would have 
received no special attention. 

No man is a stranger in any part of 
this country, or in the old world, who 
has a paid-up union card. Be he sick 
he is cared for; if it is work he is seek- 
ing, work will be found if possible. 
Should he die, he will not go to a pau- 
per’s grave. 

Last week another instance of a union 
card being beneficial was shown in 
Labor Temple. A young German just 
from the old country dropped into the 
Temple. He could not make nis wants 
known and his card was not one any 
person was familiar with, except that it 
was known to be a union card. He was 
cared for, a stranger in a strange land. 
— Union Banner. 
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NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT COUNCIL, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

Minutes of Meeting Held at Boston, Mass,, February 7, 1909. 


Minutes of meeting held at Boston, 
Mass., February 7, 1909. 

Meeting was called to order at 11 a. m., 
President McLaughlin in the chair. 

Roll call showed Vice Presidents Smith, 
McDonald and Farrell as absent. 

The several committees as per constitu- 
tion were appointed. 

All delegates with credentials were 
seated. 

Delegate A. J. McCarron was appointed 
reading clerk. 

Special Organizer Charles W. Hanscom 
reported on the condition of trade and 
local unions in various parts of h?ew 
England. 

Minutes of last meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

Special International organizer M. T. 
Joyce reported on his visits to several 
local unions in the district. 

Adjourned to meet again at 1:30 p. m. 

Afternoon session was called to order 
at 1:45 p. m. President McLaughlin in 
the chair. 

Committee on oflBcers* report recom- 
mended that the reports of Organizer 
Kimball up to September 15, 1908, be con- 
curred in, and as he was working for J. 
J. Reid since then, that he seek his pay 
from him. Adopted. 

Finance committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

Report of Finance Committee on Bro. 
Kimbairs bills, dated October 11, 1908, to 
January 10, 1909, recommend that as the 
bills are approved by J. J. Reid and O. 
Myers, so-called Grand President and 
. First Grand Vice President of I. B. E. W., 
the committee does not approve of the 
payment of said bills by the second D. C., 
not only for above reasons, but also be- 
cause Bro. Kimball has failed to make 
weekly reports to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Council, and furthermore, as Bro. 
Kimball has disobeyed the orders of the 
D. C. Executive Board meeting, by acting 
in a manner prejudicial to the I. B. E. W,. 
by advocating dualism and secession in 
the Brotherhood. 

Regarding bill from L. TJ. No. 223, the 
committee recommend that the D, C. 
stand by report of Finance Commiteee of 
meeting of July, 1908, which disapproved 
of the bill. 

The committee finds report of Secretary- 
Treasurer O. K., and recommend adoption 
of same. 

Entire report of the committee was 
concurred in. 

Resolution by Delegate M. T. Joyce: 


Resolved, That the New England Dis- 
trict Council, in convention assembled, 
odnate to Local Union No. 518 of Rum- 
ford Falls, Maine, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars to help pay some of the ex- 
pense incurred in their sixteen weeks* 
strike of last summer. Approved by com- 
mittee and adopted by convention. 

Resolution by Delegate Geo. H. Miller; 
To the Officers and Delegates to N. E. D. 
C., in Convention Assembled: 

Be it resolved, That this convention in- 
struct its Secretary to Immediately com- 
municate with Grand President h'rank J. 
McNulty of the I. B. E. W. and ask that 
he reauest the A. P. of L., through its 
Executive Council, or any other niethod, 
to address a circular letter to every L. U. 
of the I. B. E. W., stating the decision of 
the EiXecutive Council of the A. F. of L. 
regarding the controversy now existing in 
this Brotherhood; and be it further 
Resolved, That Grand President Mc- 
Nulty call special attention to the fact 
that he desires that the circular be issued 
on A. F. of L. letterhead paper and bear 
the seal of said Federation. Approved 
by committee and adopted by convention. 

Communications from Grand President 
McNulty and First Grand Vice President 
Smith read and record maue of same. 

Delegate McCarron requested that the 
Secretary of D. C. take up the case of 
Bro. John R. Frazer with tue G. O. and 
L. U. 399. Request granted. 

Resolution Committee submitted the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
by the convention: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Eexo 
England B. 0. No. 2, J, R. E. TV., the 
Committee on Resolutions present the 
folloioing arid recommend the adoption 
of same: 

Resolved, That this District Council 
concur in all the official actions of F. J. 
McNulty, Grand President, and Peter W. 
Collins, Grand Secretary. TVe recognize 
that these brothers are the only legal and 
bona fide officers of the I. B. E. TV., and as 
such have at all times been faithful to 
their obligations and to the constitution 
of the brotherhood. 

Bro. TV. Godshall of the G. E. B., who 
was delegated by Grand President Mc- 
Nulty to report the findings of the Execu- 
tive Board of the A. F. of L., made the 
following report: 

That J. J. Reid absolutely refused to 
live up to the agreement made at Denver, 
Colo., and F. J. McNulty had lived up to 
the agreement, the A. P. of L. Executive 
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Board had rendered the following de- 
cision: 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of 
L, in the interests of the Electrical Work- 
ers of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and of the general labor move- 
ment, decided to and does recognize Mr. 
P. J. McNulty as President, Mr. Peter W. 
Collins as Secretary, and J. E. McCadden 
as Treasurer of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, and urge 
that Electrical Workers' local unions 
recognize Mr. McNulty as president, Mr. 
Peter W. Collins as Secretary, bona fide 
officers of the Brotherhood, and no others 
until their successors shall be duly 
elected. 

The resignation of M. T. Joyce as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer was accepted, and Chas. 
W. Hanscom, 3 Edwards street, Quincy, 
Mass.- was elected Secretary-Treasurer of 

D. C. 

J. J. McLaughlin was re-elected Presi- 
dent D. C. 

S. A. Strout was elected Vice President 
for Massachusetts. 

M. T. Joyce was elected District Organ- 
izer. 

Next meeting place Boston, Mass., July 
10 and 11, 1909. 

Voted that the Secretary of D. C. be 
instructed to notify the officers and mem- 
bers of L. U. No. 103 of the actions of 
Bro. L. W. E. Kimball on fostering dual- 
ism in New England. 

Voted that the Secretary of D. C. draft 
a circular and same he sent to all local 
unions, informing them that they have 
until March 1, 1909, to pay up back per 
capita tax to Grand Secretary P. W. Col- 
lin«, and if they fail to comply that the 
President of D. C. take up the matter 
with the central bodies in the respective 
districts. 

Voted that a special committee of three 
be appointed to draft a denial to the peti- 
tion that this D. C. has applied for the 
distribution of D. C. funds now^ tied up 
by the injunction. 

Voted that the report of special com- 
mittee on denial of the petition be adopt- 
ed, and same be mailed to Grand Presi- 
dent F. J. McNulty. 

Bro. W. Godshall of the G. E. B. re- 
ported on the agreement between the I. B. 

E. W. and I. A. T. S. E. being violated by 
the latter body. Also the effort made by 
our representatives to have a new agree- 
ment made between the internationals, 
which was unsuccessful. 

REQUESTS FOR THE ORGANIZER. 

Local Unions Nos. 633, 518, 96, 30, 293 
and L. U. 104, requesting that a sub-local 
be formed in Brockton, Mass., to 104. 

Adjourned at 7 p. m. 

Chas. W. Hanscom, 
Sec.-Treas. D. C. No. 2, 

3 Edwards St., Quincy, Mass. 


Boston, Feb. 8, 1909. 
Mr. F. j. McNulty, 

Grand President I. B. E. W., 

Springfield, 111.: 

Dear Sir and Brother: The following 

resolution was passed by unanimous vote 
of District Council No. 2, meetrhg held at 
Boston yesterday: 

“To the Officers and Delegates of the New 
England District Council No. 2, I. B. E. 
W.j the Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sent the following and recommend the 
adoption of same: 

**Resolved, That this District Council 
concur in all the official actions of F. J. 
McNulty, Grand President, and P. W. Col- 
lins, Grand Secretary. We recognize that 
these brothers are the only legal and bona 
fide officers of the I. B. E. VV., and as such 
have at all times been faithful to their 
obligations and to constitution of the 
Brotherhood." M. T. Joyce, 

Secretary of D. C. Meeting. 


A HOT GAME? AND THEY ALL 
PLAYED BALD. 

The game opened. Molasses at the 
stick. Smallpox was catching, Cigar was 
in the box and plenty of smoke. Horn 
was playing at first base, and Fiddle was 
playing at second base. 

Corn was in the field, and Apple was 
umpire. When Ax come to bat he 
chopped and Cigar let Brick walk. Then 
Sawdust filled the bases. Song made a 
hit and Twenty made a score, every foot 
of ground kicked and said Apple was 
rotten. 

Balloon started to pitch and went 
straight up, then Cherry tried it but was 
a wild one. When Spider caught the fly 
the crowd (iheered. Old Ice kept cool as 
the game went on until he was hit by a 
pitched ball, then you ought to have 
heard Ice Cream. 

Cabbage had a good head and kept 
quiet. Old Grass covered lots of ground 
in the field. Organ refused to play, so 
Bread loafed and put him out. In the 
fifth inning Wind began to blow about 
what he could do, and Hammer began 
to knock, then Trees began to leave. 

Knife was out for cutting first base. 
There was lots of betting on the game, 
but when Glass fell, they all went broke, 
but Soap cleaned up, they all kicked 
when IJght was put out, and the way 
they roasted Peanut was a fright. 

Balloon went up in the air when Pigs 
began to root. The score was one to 
nothing when Apple told Fiddle to take 
his base. Oats were shocked. Song made 
another hit, and Trombone made a slide 
and was put out. Meat was out at the 
plate. 

The score was one to nothing when 
the game was over. 

(Copyrighted by Fish and O’Neil.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


San Francisco No. 6. 


New Boclielle No. 127. 


Editor Electrical Worker: 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing term by Local No. 13 of San 
Francisco, Cal.: President, George' M. 

Fisk; Vice President, Edwin McKenzie; 
Recording Secretary, Phil Conway; Finan- 
cial Secretary, P. A. Clifford; Treasurer, 
William H. XJrmy; Foreman, H. V. 
Lempke; Inspectors, J. Madden, L. Claw- 
son; Executive Board, Chas. Neideck, J. 
I. Rice, J. R. Smith, J. E. Personne, Wm. 
A. Holmes, R. E. Hussey. 


As we are not troubled with a rush of 
work at the present time, traveling broth- 
ers w’ould do well to bear this in mind 
before coming this way. 

With best wishes to all loyal members 
of the I. B. E. W., I am 
Fraternally, 


Bosco. 


Chicago No. 9. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by Local No. 9 in memory of our deceased 
brothers, Edward Luby and Wilfred H. 
Morin: 

Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty 
God in His infinite wisdom to remove 
from our midst our esteemed friends and 
brothers; and 

Whereas, In view of the loss sustained 
by us in the decease of our friends and 
associates, and the still greater loss sus- 
tained by those near and dear to each of 
them; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we sincerely console 
with the relatives of the deceased in the 
dispensation of Divine Providence, and 
that the heartfelt testimonial of our sym- 
pathy and sorrow be extended to the rela- 
tives of our friends and brothers; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we drape our chapter 
in mourning for a period of sixty days in 
memory of our deceased brothers, and a 
copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes and a copy sent to our official 
journal for publication, and a copy be 
sent to the relatives of our late brothers. 

J. W. Yount, 

M. O. Tracy, 

C. H. Green, 

Committee. 


Editor Electrical Worker: 

No doubt our fellow brothers will be 
glad to hear from 127, New Rochelle. We 
have been dilatory in making a report 
for a long time. I think the delay was 
owing to our Press Secretary’s getting 
married. Nevertheless, as the brothers 
bestowed the honor on me, I will try hard 
to get one in montnly. 

The first thing I would mention is the 
organizing of the American Federation of 
Labor in this locality. By its rules and 
regulations it will help our Local con- 
siderably in the way of keeping out 
scabs and bosses from doing their own 
work. The installation of officers took 
place at our last regular meeting, Friday, 
Jan. 22, 1909: President, E. Byrnes; Vice 
President, W. Hamilton; Financial Sec- 
retary, F. Dolan; Recording Secretary, 
J. Hughes; Trustees, D. Lenehan, A. Le- 
vine; Inspectors, T. Carroll, W. Sphect; 
Press Secretary, D. Lenehan. 

After the installation services were 
over an appetizing collation was served 
and a grand entertainment was given by 
some of the local talent. After each of the 
officers and members blew a 50 arc fuse 
they substituted a piece of copper wire 
to carry them home. The only guest of 
honor present was Matty Horahan. 

Wishing all the brothers a bright and 
prosperous New Year, 

Yours truly, 

D, Lenehan, 

Press Secretary. 


San Francisco No. 151, 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

As the time has arrived for us again 
to let the Brotherhood know that L. U. 
No. 151 is still meeting with a great deal 
of success in getting our local back to 
its old place and standing, things are very 
dull here, and the Bell people are trying 
to make its employes think that there is 
no more work, and if they ask for an 
increase that they will all be laid off, but 
I think by the way we are organizing 
them that all the boys know that it is 
up to them to get together and tell the 
company what they want. 

The Home is not doing anything, and of 
course we have lots of brothers waiting 
for a chance to go to work for the Home 
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Telephone company. At the same time I 
want to say that the Home is a card job 
only and so when you come this way be 
sure that the month’s stamp is in your 
book and do not expect the business agent 
to write all over the country hunting 
your standing. And there is something 
else I want to say and that is when you 
come this way you want to be right with 
the Grand Office, as we recognize the 
bona fide office, that is, P. J. McNulty 
and P. W. Collins. 

Well, brothers, I will cut in some re- 
sistance and open the switches. With 
success to all, I am. 

Fraternally, 

James A. Himmel. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by Local No. 151: 

WHEBEASi Our brother, Wm. R. Bunce, 
passed away in the prime of life on the 

day of January, 1909, by coming in 

contact with 60,000 volts; 

Whereas, Our brother was a man of 
good principles and moral character ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved^ That we, the members of L. 
U. No. 151, extend to the sorrowing fam- 
ily our heartfelt sympathy in their hour 
of bereavement; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped 
in mourning for a period of thirty days 
as a token of respect to the memory of 
our departed brother; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the family of the de- 
ceased brother and to the Electrical 
Workers’ official journal, and that the 
same be spread upon the minutes of our 
union. 

Fraternally, Jas. A. Himmel, 

P. BimCARD, 

A. R. Blue. 


Ashland No. 255. 

Editor Electeicai. Worker: 

Just a few lines to let the brothers at 
large know who our officers are for the 
ensuing terra: President, Arlie Robin- 

son; Vice President, E. P. Byers; Finan- 
cial Secretary and Treasurer, Jno. Haw- 
ley; Recording and Press Secretary, S. 
J. Talaska; First Inspector, Hans John- 
son; Second Inspector, Franklin Ellis; 
Trustee, 18 months, Chris Gaynor; Dele- 
gates to Central Labor Council, Arlie 
Robinson, Jno. Hawley and S. J. Talaska. 
Fraternally yours, 

S. J. Talaska, 

Press Secretary. 


Pasadena No. 418. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Local Union No. 418 meets every Tues- 
day evening at 40 West Colorado street, 
Pasadena, Cal. The new officers are as’ 


follows: President, Bro. Geo. Corrin; 

Vice President, Bro. Guy Pettit; Record- 
ing Secretary, Bro. P. Diedrich; Financial 
Secretary, Bro. Chas. Hashoch; Foreman, 
Bro. J. W. Clandin; First Inspector, Bro. 
T. Simmons; Second Inspector, Bro. Corey 
Hoff; Trustee for 18 months, Bro. W. W. 
Wilkinson. 

Organizer Bro. John White installed 
the above officers with the proper cere- 
mony. Our new officers were promptly 
put to work the first meeting following 
their installation, with a candidate for in- 
itiation, We were all well pleased with 
the manner that each of our new officers 
did their work. A number of our mem- 
bers are out of employment and others 
are expecting a layoff. 

Brothers, do you think that we should 
hold a special convention? If we do hold 
a special convention, make it a legal one 
and lert every local be represented. 
Brothers, how do you like our present 
Constitution? Can you suggest any 
changes? Think those questions over and 
when the time comes be prepared to act. 

We have about 600 locals with one dele- 
gate from each local. It does seem that 
we could get some business done. Broth- 
ers, we must get together. 

C. Dwight Bills, 

Press Secretary. 


Pasadena No. 418. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Since writing for the January Worker 
I have discovered that I made a mistake 
when I mentioned the 600 locals. How- 
ever, I wish that we did have 600 locals 
in good standing. I hope the brothers 
will excuse this mistake. 

We have quite a number of members 
out of employment at the present time, 
but we are in hopes that we will soon be 
able to land a job for every one of them. 
If there are any brothers contemplating 
coming to the land of ‘^Sunshine” in the 
hopes of bettering their condition I 
would suggest that they write the secre- 
taries of the different locals in the vicin- 
ity where the traveling member would 
like to land a job and get some informa- 
tion concerning the conditions. 

Brothers, are we going to hold a con- 
vention soon or are we going to wait 
until the time set by the Louisville con- 
vention to be held at Toronto, Canada? 
Have you thought of any changes that 
would be good to be made in our con- 
stitution? Do you think it would be bet- 
ter for the I. B. E. W. to hold its con- 
ventions biennially? 

I am in hopes that we will hold a legal 
convention at Toronto, Canada, in Sep- 
tember, 1909, just as it was intended at 
the Louisville meeting, and I hope that 
many changes in our constitution will be 
made. I also hope that in the future the 
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I. B, B. W. will hold its conventions 
biennially. 

Brothers, our conditions are rapidly 
changing and we must meet those changes 
and be in a position to handle whatever 
may come before us in the future. Since 
our convention there have many things 
come to our notice that are not covered 
in our constitution. The only law by 
which we are governed as an organization 
is the constitution of the I. B. iii. W, as 
amended at the ninth biennial convention 
held in Louisville, Ky., September 18-28, 
1905. That is the constitution that gov- 
erns all the officers and members of the 
I. B. E. W. until again amended. 

Brothers, why not begin making ready 
for a convention, whether it be a regular 
or special one? Get a committee for each 
local to draft any changes that your local 
considers proper, so when the time comes 
and you send a delegate you will have 
everything ready. Give our present con- 
stitution your attention for a few hours, 
read it over, study it, compare it with 
those of other labor organizations, and 
judge for yourselves if there are any 
changes you desire to have made that 
•would be of benefit to our organization. 

Stop and think for a few moments how 
many men there are employed in elec- 
trical work and how few we have that 
•are eligible and think why it is that those 
out of our organization are not with us, 
and why it is that some of our members 
leave us. There are reasons for such 
actions. Investigate and you will be in 
a position to get in new members and 
keep the other members from drooping 
out. Help your organizer -when he is 
with you. He needs your help. If you 
see a prospective member, talk to him, 
so when the time comes he will join. 
Some of those w^ho were the hardest to 
get to fill out an application are now 
our hardest workers. Show those out- 
side the progress we have made, the 
agreements we have secured, and how we 
can help them if they will join us. If 
every member would secure a new mem- 
ber, say one, every six months or one 
every three months, it would be but a 
short time before we would have twice 
or three times as large a membership as 
at present. 

We consider Local Union 418 the best 
in the Brotherhood, although not as 
large as many others. We have about 50 
good, loyal members. We always have a 
large attendance of our own boys and 
quite often several visiting brothers. We 
have several candidates in sight that we 
w'ill soon turn over to our “Billy.” The 
members of 418 enjoy working in new 
recruits as soon as they become eligible, 
and there seems to be a race on between 
some of the boys to see who will get in 
the most new members during the year. 


Organizer Bro. John White has been 
working in Southern California and we 
are very glad to report that he has met 
with success in more ways than one. 
Bro. White has been the means of adding 
many to the I. B. B. W. and adjusting 
several grievances very satisfactorily to 
the I. B. E. W. and the members directly 
concerned. 

Brothers, I hope that all who read this 
will get to thinking about the coming 
convention, whether it be a special or a 
regular. “Get to thinking.” 

Yours fraternally, 

C. Dwight Bills. 


Bakersfield No. 428. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Just a few lines to all brothers that 
No. 428 is still going. Meeting every sec- 
ond and fourth Friday. 

There is not much doing just at pres- 
ent, only wondering when Reid and Mur- 
phy will get next to themselves. But 
every brother with a good card is welcome 
when coming through. 

Just a word to other locals. When one 
Secretary writes another he naturally ex- 
pects an answer and every one should try 
to answer as soon as possible. Think, you 
may want your card or a little informa- 
tion in a hurry some day; how would you 
like to wait? Also, if your Secretary is 
not big enough to handle the seal of your 
local, elect two of them. Any way, make 
the seal on your letters plain enough to 
read it. It may save other Secretaries 
much worry. 

Hoping this will miss the waste basket 
and to find the Brotherhood in a prosper- 
ous condition and soon to be at peace with 
one another, I remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

E. Sttem. 


Oklahoma No. 450. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I will try to send a few lines in the 
interest of Local No. 456 that the Broth- 
erhood may see we are progressing fine 
and now have a larger membership than 
ever before. We are adding new locals 
to our circuit and are getting in good 
financial standing again. 

We have had an election of officers and 
our new President, Bro. P. E. Cross, is 
surely handling our affairs in good 
style. 

Work in these parts is somewhat bet- 
ter now and most all the brothers are 
busy. We have been very fortunate In 
getting the new shops here all signed up, 
so we now have all the good work dcyie 
by union labor. 

Now, if any of the brothers feel like 
coming this way, we surely will do our 
best for you if you bring the goods, but 
don’t forget that if you start this way 
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and expect to land a job with an unfair 
shop, well, you will have your own 
troubles, for everything is union here. 
We are even having it wrote in the speci- 
fications that all work must be done by 
union labor, and it makes the unfair 
shop sit up and take notice, too. 

Hoping this will be in time, I will 
close with all best wishes to the Brother- 
hood. Fraternally yours, 

W. H. Broceus, 

Press Secretary. 


Yonkers No. 501. 

Editor Etectrtcat. Worker; 

Just a few lines to let the brothers 


• know that 501 is still in the business. 
We have just had a very successful ball 
under the able management of Bro. John 
Cross and committee, whereby we en- 
riched our treasury by over a hundred 
dollars. 

Work has been very slow in this vicin- 
ity all winter, the building trades being 
practically at a standstill. 

We are gradually gaining strength in 
Yonkers by affiliating with the other 
trades and taking an active interest in 
the work. 

Hoping this meets with your approvaL 
I remain, Fraternally yours, 

George Bragdox. 

Press Secretary. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN GERMANY. 


It is estimated that at the present time 
nearly one-tenth of the workingmen of 
Germany belong to some organization of 
labor. This statement is somewhat sur- 
prising when it is considered that for 
more than a hundred years organizations 
of labor in Prussia, the parent state of 
the present German empire, were abso- 
lutely forbidden by law. A statute to 
this effect, passed in 1731, was only par- 
tially repealed in 1848, but was soon put 
in force again, and was not finally abol- 
ished until 1868. The unions then in- 
creased rapidly, hut as it was claimed 
many were revolutionary in their scope, 
the government deemed them a menace, 
and in 1878 once more passed laws 
against such unions, which had the effect 
of disbanding a great many of the or- 
ganizations of workmen. But in 1890 
these restrictions were again removed, 
since which time the labor movement of 
Germany has been growing in leaps and 
hounds. 

The largest labor union in Germany, 
corresponding to our American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is the Social Democratic 
Gewerkschaften, or, as it is commonly 
known, the Free Trades Union. The 
latter title does not refer to free trade 
in the political sense, as usually under- 
stood in this’ country, but to the right 
of labor to organize. The Gewerkschaf- 
ten Is said to embrace some 1,100,000 of 
a total of 1,500,000 union operatives In 
Germany. Its plan of organization, being 
a federation of local unions, resembles 
that of the American Federation, but Its 
membership is not so large. The federa- 
tion embraces nearly 120 international 
unions and about 1,500,000 members. The 
largest group of workers affiliated with 
the German Free Union are the metal 


workers, then the masons, the wood- 
workers and the miners, the textile work- 
ers ranking fifth. 

The objects of the German Free Union 
are practically the same as those of the 
American Federation of Labor — that is. 
the raising of wages, improvement of 
working conditions, the fixing of uniform 
wage schedules among all workers on 
the same line of work, giving relief in 
cases of strikes, lockouts, etc., and gen- 
erally promoting the interests of labor. 
The annual assessment a member is 6 
to 16 marks, or say 3% to 7 cents a week, 
and these assessments, with other sources 
of income, sucn as investments, interest, 
etc., bring in over $5,000,000 a year. The 
greater part of this sum is expended in 
sustaining strikes, agitating their pro- 
paganda by trade papers and other 
means, assisting the sick and invalid, 
relief to operatives out of work, funeral 
expenses, etc. The reserve fund is now 
about $4,000,000, 

This sum is very much larger than 
that of the American Federation of Labor 
at the present time. At the annual con- 
vention of the federation, held last No- 
vember, the report of Secretary Morrison 
showed a paid-up memhersmp of 1,586,885 
— a gain of 47,915 over the previous 
year — and that of Treasurer Lennon 
showed total funds of $127,910, a gain 
of $12,717.87 during the year. In other 
words, the German federation, while not 
so strong numerically as the American, 
is much stronger financially. The sig- 
nificant feature of the organization In 
both countries is that they are practically 
identical in their objects and aims, are 
fraternal and international in spirit, and 
can easily be brought under a joint direc- 
tion to the support of common ends. — 
Typographical Journal. 
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Alabama 

Bimuiitj^ham 136 
Birmingham 227 

Mobile 334 

Mobile 345 

Montgomery 363 
Shefflela 378 

Arizona 

Globe 579 

Douglas 434 

Tuscon 570 

Van Buren...637 

Arkansas 

Little Rock... 126 
Fott Smith... 346 
Pine Bluffs...25l 
IL . 

California 

Bakersfield . .428 

Chico 542 

Fresno 169 

Los Angeles. 61 
Los Angeles. 116 
Los Angeles. .370 
Los Angeles. .628 
Monterey 645 


Oakland 

,283 

Pasadena , . . 

.418 

Pasadena . . . 

.560 

Richmond . . 

.473 

Sacramento . 

, 36 

Sacramento . 

.340 

San Eernar- 


dino 

.477 

San Diego... 

.463 

San Fran- 


cisco 

. 13 

San Fran- 


cisco 

.404 

San Fran- 


cisco 

.537 

San Jose 

.250 

San Rafael.. 

.614 

San Mateo... 

.617 

Santa Bar- 


bara 

.451 

Cruz., 

.526 

Santa Rosa.. 

.594 ; 

Stockton 

.207 

Stockton 

.591 , 

Vallejo 

.180 ; 

Los Angeles. 

.489 

Colorado 

Boulder 

.678 

Colorado 


Springs 

233 

Cripple Cr’k. 

70 

Denver 

68 

Denver 

.111 

Pueblo 

. 12 

Silverton .... 

.475 

Trinidad .... 

.659 


Connecticut 

Bridgeport . .521 

Danbury 195 

Hartford 37 

New Haven.. 90 

Stamford 310 

New London. 543 
Norwich 343 

1> el aware 

Wilmington .313 


District of 
Coliimbia 

Washington . 26 
Washin^on .148 

Florida 

Jacksonville .100 

Tampa 108 

Pensacola 452 


Georgia 

Atlanta 84 

Savannah 88 

Idabo 

Boise City.... 291 

Boise 626 

Pocatello 449 

Indiana 

Anderson ....147 

Brazil 324 

Connersville .590 
Crown Point. 622 

Klkhart 157 

Hlvansville ... 16 
Evansville ...604 
Fort Wayne.. 305 
Hammond ...280 
Hammond ...571 
Indianapolis . 10 
Indianapolis .481 
j^ogansport ..209 

Lafayette 222 

Marion 153 

New Albany.. 286 

Peru 347 

South Bend... 133 
Terre Haute.. 25 
Terre Haute.. 279 
Vincennes ...243 
Washington .371 

Illinois 

Alton 128 

Aurora 149 

Belleville 50 

Belvedere 466 

Breeze 615 

Centralia ....616 

Chicago 9 

Chicago 49 

Chicago 134 

Chicago 282 

Chicago 376 

Chicago 3S1 

Danville 538 

Decatur 243 

• ■7. St. Louis. 309 

Elgin 117 

Freeport 387 

Granite City.. 367 i 
(.lulesburg ...184 ' 

Joliet 176 

Kankakee ....362 ) 

Kewanee 94 

LaSalle 321 

Pana 605 

Peoria 34 

Quincy 67 

Rockford 196 

Rock Island.. 109 
Springfield ...193 
Springfield ...427 

Streator 236 

Champaign ..492 
Chicago 
Heights ..,.506 

Iowa 

Burlington ...525 

Boon.. 372 

Cedar Rapids. 253 

Clinton 273 

Davenport ...278 
Des Moines... 55 

Dubuque 198 

Fort Dodge... 654 

Iowa City 699 

Keokuk 420 

Marshall- 
town 610 

Mason City... 170 

Ottumwa 173 

Sioux City.... 47 
Waterloo ....288 

Kansas 

Atchison 19 

Topeka 225 

Wichita 144 


Wichita 

.598 

Independ- 


ence 

.611 

Kentucky 

Lexington . . 

.183 

Louisville 

.112 

Louisville ... 

.369 

Owensboro . 

.216 

Mayfield .... 

.608 

Paducah 

.177 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

, 4 

New Orleans. 130 

New Orleans. 576 

Shreveport .. 

.194 

Maine 


Millinocket . 

.4a 

Portland 

.399 

Rumford FBs.518 

Maryland 

Annapolis ... 

.448 

Baltimore .. 

. 27 

Baltimore . . 

. 28 

Baltimore .. 

. 46 

Baltimore . . 

.515 

Cumberland., 

.307 

Massa- 


ebusetts 

Boston 

. 30 

Boston 

.103 

Boston 

.104 

Boston 

.390 

Brockton ... 

.223 

Lawrence ... 

.385 

Fall River... 

.437 

Lowell 

.588 

Lynn 

.377 

Marlboro ... 

.633 

New Bedford 

.224 

Pittsfield .... 

.264 

Quincy 

.189 

Salem 

.259 

Springfield .. 

. 7 

Springfield .. 

.566 

Worcester .. 

. 96 

Mickigan I 

Alpena 

.569 

Ann Arbor. , 

.171 ' 

Battle Creek. 415 * 

Bay City 

.150 

Detroit 

, 17 

Detroit 

. 18 I 

Detroit 

.553 i 


Detroit 607 

Grand Rapids 75 
errand Rapids23l 

Jackson 205 

Lansing 352 

Marquette ...407 

Saginaw 145 

Traverse 

City 131 

Muskegon ...275 

Minnesota 

Duluth 31 

Minneapolis .292 
Minneapolis ,597 

St. Cloud 398 

St. Paul 23 

Winona 74 

Missouri 

Fulton 365 

Hannibal 

Joplin 95 

Kansas City. 124 
Kansas City. 592 
Kansas City. 330 
Kansas City. 356 


St. Joseph 40 

St. Louis...... 1 

St. Louis 2 

Sedalia 266 

Springfield ...335 


Montana 

Anaconda 200 

Billings 532 

Butte 65 

Butte 623 

Great Palls... 122 

Helena 185 

Kalispell 632 

Lewistown ...550 
Missoula 408 

Nebraska 

Beatrice 582 

Fremont 587 

Hastings 206 

Lincoln 265 

Nebraska 

City 586 

Omaha 22 

Omaha 162 

Nevada 

Ely 549 

Goldiield 450 

Reno 401 

Tonapah 361 

virt>-inia City. 613 

New Hamp- 
skire 

Berlin 58s 

Portsmouth .426 

New Jersey 

Atlantic City .210 

Camden 299 

Hackensack .422 
Jersey City... 15 
Jersey City... 164 
Long Branch.331 
Morristown .,5Sl 

Newark 52 

Newark 87 

Newark 190 

Newark 567 

Paterson 102 

Perth Amboy.358 
Plainfield ....262 
Trenton 29 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 306 

New York 

Albany 137 

A\ii)urn 3U0 

Auburn 394 

Binghamton .325 
Brookljm .,..522 

Buffalo 41 

Buffalo 4o 

Cortland 459 


Dunkirk .... 

.593 

Elmira 

.139 

Glens Falls. 

.389 

ITornell .... 

. 92 

Ithaca 

.409 

Jamestown 

.106 

Kingston ... 

.277 

Newburg ... 

.631 

New Rochellel27 

New York.. 

. 20 

New York,. 

.270 

New York,, 

.368 

New York.. 

.419 

New York.. 

.534 

New York., 

.603 

Niagara Falls 58 

Oswego 

.328 

Ossining .... 

.555 

Plattsburg .. 

.417 

Poughkeepsle296 

Rochester ... 

. 44 

Rochester ... 

. 86 

Rochester ... 

.284 

Schenectady 

85 

Schenectady 

no 

Schenectady 

140 

Schenectady 

247 

Schenectady 

254 

Schenectady 

267 


Schenectady 66o 
Schenectady 536 
Staten lsland.497 

Syracuse 43 

Syracuse 79 

Syracuse 516 

Troy 392 

Utica 42 

Utica 18i 

Watertown ..421 

Yonkers 60l 

White Plains. 506 
Newark 508 

North Caro- 
lina 

Salisbury 438 

Wilmington .123 

Norik Dakota 

Fargo 285 

Minot 624 


Ohio 

Akron 11 

Ashtabula ...143 

Canton 178 

Chillicothe ...248 
Cincinnati ...101 
Cincinnati ...212 
Cleveland .... 38 
Cleveland .... 39 
Cleveland ...,468 
Columbus .... 54 
Columbus ....600 

Dayton 118 

Dayton 241 

E. Liverpool. 93 

' rdiay 298 

Lima 32 

Lorain 237 

Mt. Vernon... 97 

Newark 172 

Portsmouth ..575 
Springfield ...204 
Steubenville ,246 
Toledo ........ 8 

Toledo 245 

Warren 411 

Youngstown . 62 
Youngstown . 64 
Ziinosville ....160 


Oklahoma 

El Reno 563 

Enid 533 

Guthrie 364 

Oklahoma ...456 
Oklahoma ...155 

Shawnee 48 

V{*.\llister.220 

Ardmore 406 

' ‘kasaw ...460 
Tulsa 584 


Oregon 

Astoria 517 

T^ortland 126 

Portland 317 

Salem 612 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown ...366 
Connelsville .328 

Easton 91 

E. M. Chunk, 244 

Erie 56 

Greensburg .,379 
Harrisburg . . 53 
Lancaster .... 71 
New Brigh- 
ton 342 

Ne^’ Castle... 33 
Philadelphia . 98 
Philadelphia .287 
Philadelphia 21 
Pittsburg .... 5 
Pittsburg .... 14 
Pittsburg ....319 
Pottsvllle 602 
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CliASSIFIED DIRECTORY OP LOCAL UNIONS— Con’t. 


PennsTlvaaia 

.491 

Oil City 496 

Scranton 81 

Sharon 218 

Tamaqua ....558 
Uniontown ..161 
W’ilkesbarre 163 
Williams- 
port 239 

York 469 

Washington .5O9 


Rhode Island 

Providence . . 99 
Providence ..258 
Newport 268 

South Caro- 
lina 

Columbia 382 

Georgetown . 89 


Senth Dakota 

Lead 577 

Sioux Palls. ..360 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 467 
Knoxville 318 


Memphis 

.192 

Memphis .... 

.474 

Jackson 

.511 

Texas 


Austin 

.520 

Beaumont . 

,221 

Beaumont . 

.368 

Dallas 

. 69 

Dennison ... 

,.338 

El Paso .... 

.583 

Fort Worth 

.156 

Ft. Worth.. 

.634 

Greenville .. 

..304 

Houston ... 

. 66 

Palestine . . . 

.383 

San Antonio 

. 60 

Waco 

. 72 

Wichita 


Palls 

.596 

Eagle Pass. 

. 51 

Sherman ... 

.272 

Galveston .. 

.527 

Paris 

.320 

Amarillo . . . 

.6i9 

Tyler 

.627 

Utah 


Ogden 

.316 

Salt Lake 


City 

. 57 

Salt Lake 


City 

.354 


Vermont 

Barre 400 

Virginia 

Lynchburg ..113 

Norfolk 80 

Roanoke 425 

Washington 

Aberdeen 458 

Bremerton ...574 
Bellingham ..314 

Everett 191 

Olympia 680 

Seattle 77 

Seattle 202 

Seattle 217 

Spokane 73 

Spokane 609 

Tacoma 76 

Tacoma 483 

Norta Yaki- 
ma 5'^^ 

Walla Walla. 566 


West Vir- 
ginia 

Charleston ..256 
Huntington ..606 

Wheeling 141 

Wheeling 142 


Wisconsin 

Ashland 256 

Appleton 2O1 

Beloit 311 

Green Bay ...158 
Grand 

Rapids 440 

La Crosse 135 

Madison 159 

Mari/.ette 274 

Milwaukee ... 83 
Milwaukee ...494 
Milwaukee ...528 
Milwaukee ...530 

Oshkosh 187 

Racine 430 

Sheboygan ...620 

Superior 276 

Kenosha 562 

Wausau 341 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne 415 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Edmonton ...544 

Calgary 348 

Lethbridge . .630 

British Co- 
lumbia 

Pernie 635 


Grand Forks. 612 
Vancouver ...213 

Victoria 230 

Phoenix 524 

Nelson 61S 

Vancouver ...621 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg ....166 
Winnipeg 436 

NoTa Scotia 

Halifax 625 

New 

Brunswick* 

Moncton 629 

Ontario 

Ft. William.. 339 
Hamilton ....105 

Toronto 114 

Toronto 353 

London 120 

Ottawa 540 

Quebec 

Montreal 463 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 572 

Saskatoon . . .689 
Moose Jaw... 568 


PROPER USE OP LEISURE. 


Typographical Union Wants Printers to 
Employ It in Becoming Better Work- 
men — Offers Course in Crafts- 
manship at Less Than Cost. 


Union printers are endeavoring to solve 
the problems of how best to employ 
their leisure and how to overcome the 
difficulties arising out of the decadence 
of the shop-apprenticeship system. The 
International Typographical Union, with 
its usual enterprise, has designed a cor- 
respondence course of instruction that, 
used in conjunction with the man’s 
daily work, is a distinct improvement on 
the old system, the passing oX which 
was regarded by many as the death 
knell to the development of capable 
mechanics and artisans. The union 
proposes that what a man learns in the 
shop shall be supplemented by a corre- 
spondence course which will develop the 
artistic element and ground the student 
in the underlying philosophy of craft 
work. While the lessons themselves are 
of inestimable value, the chief merit of 
the plan is in the requirement that stu- 
dents shall submit their work to the ex- 
perts for criticism and advice. The ex- 
perts being not only first-class printers, 
but endowed with the faculty of impart- 
ing knowledge; no student can fail to be 
benefited by their counsels and sugges- 
tions. The price for the course of 
thirty-seven lessons is placed at cost — 
$20, payable on easy terms — but the 


International Typographical Union will 
give a rebate of $5 to each student whose 
industry proves him to be deserving. 
The winning of this scholarship gives 
the holder the right to at any time in the 
future call on the experts for advice on 
technical matters. 

Some employers are assisting the move- 
ment by adding to the rebate or prize of 
the Union by offering a prize to each of 
their employees who secures a scholar- 
ship. In some instances this bonus has 
been the equivalent of the cost of the 
course. The Union appeals to those who 
are working at the business, and in help- 
ing its members to become all-round 
workmen it believes it is opening a way 
whereby their time of service at the 
trade may be prolonged. The age limit 
— the period of his desirability as an 
employee — is lengthened, for a man’s 
‘‘grip on his trade” is strong or weak 
in proportion to his knowledge of all 
its phases. The specialist who does but 
one thing, and that exceedingly well, is 
more likely to find himself outside the 
breastworks as age creeps on than the 
man of more general knowledge who can 
take up other branches when unable to 
keep up the pace at his well-paid spe- 
cialty. The I. T. U. Commission, 120 
Sherman street, Chicago, 111., will give 
any inquiring printer full information on 
application. 

The Union s experiment is being 
watched with interest by all who are con- 
cerned in industrialism, as well as edu- 
cators who are discussing the possibili- 
ties of industrial education. 


